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Ir has been the fashion sometiines with 
periodical writers to give a nick-name, 
characteristic of their leading contents, to 
certain individual numbers of their work. 
If we were to be called upon to do so 
now, how should we style our present 
sheet, seeing that there are so many good 
qualities for which it is pre-eminent. 

Suppose we were to call it the Rerorm 
NuMBER; first, because of the reformed 
appearance of our head-piece above, by 
the dismissal of certain antique and crusty- 
looking characters in which it was printed, 
and which, notwithstanding our respect 
for *‘ Ancient and Venerable Institutions,” 
we began to think rather inelegant; 
secondly, because of the Portraitand Me- 
moir of the noble individual annexed— 
the good and faithful Champion of Reform ; 
thirdly, for our review of an interesting 
book on Cuurcu Rerorm, just pub- 
lished; and fourthly, and lastly, for the 
general improvement which we hope will 
be found in the compilation of the pre- 
sent sheet. 

Suppose, again, we were to call it the 
Patriotic NuMBER, seeing that on the 
one hand, we have some Patriotic Poetry, 
and on the other, an able Defence of our 
Scientific Character as a Nation, against 
the attacks of ill-disposed or dissatisfied 
whiners, which every true patriot ought to 
read. 

But, what are we talking about ?— 
Where are we wandering’—Hang up 
patriotism and reform, there is no end of 
their ding-dong ringing in our ears !—their 
ghastly features are for ever staring us out 
of countenance !—and their baneful in- 
fluence leads us into the most absura 
positions, both in action and speech. 

If one meets an honest fellow about 
town, he begins to talk about the 
bishops! If we are run over by a gang 
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of noisy fellows, rushing through the 
muddy streets, we are reminded of the 
“ torrent of public opinion ;” and when we 
cast a sheepish eye upon our bespattered 
vestments, the horrors of the ‘* sweeping 
measure” present themselves. We are 
frightened from the precincts of our tailor’s 
shop, by the continual dinning he keeps 
up about “the bill;’—our shoe-maker 
preaches about the ‘healing measure,” 
talks of /eathering the boroughmongers, 
and wavreth exceedingly warm, as he de- 
clares his determination to stand by the 
minister, body and soul! If we turn 
homeward we are no better off; at dinner 
our tongues demonstrate, whilst our teeth 
masticate, and between gabbling and gob- 
bling we are nearly choked. With tough 
beefsteaks, we have tougher arguments, 
and to wash it all down, we are obliged to 
‘€ sup-port the cause” in never ending 
bumpers. In our addresses to the fair sex 
(for an honest critic may also be a faithful 
lover,) we are thrown into continual di- 
lemmas ;—when first we venture to look 
wistfully and beseechingly on the lovely 
Julia Hopkins, the blustering papa roars 
out about the “ Brumegham Petition !”— 
Having a little recovered our composure, 
and dared to insinuate another civil word 
or two, we are again interrupted with 
news of the “ Corp’rashun Addresses ;”’ and 
when at last we boldly put the question, 
and have obtained consent, we are made 
to tremble, on the very threshold of matri- 
monial speculation, at the alarming ac- 
count of the proceedings of the ‘* National 
Union!” 

We could say a great deal more, but 
this is quite enough ;—Reform and Patriot- 
ism avaunt ! 

But to whom then shall we devote our 
selves! Have we nothing un-reformed 
and un-patriotic in our present sheet? Yes, 
truly !—'There are rut ANNUALS, with all 
their gossamer attire of gilded leaves, and 
embossed coverings, filled out with poeti- 
cal sweets, prose syllabubs, and pretty pic- 
tures. The Annuals—charming tokeus of 
each coming year—of texture light and 
sparkling as time, and of fame as transient. 
The ANNUALS, dedicated to the ladies, and 
far too elegant for aught but ladies’ elegant 
hands to touch, and too dazzling for aught 
but ladies’ eyes to gaze on. Pretty ANwnv- 
ALS; to you, and your pretty patrons, 
be dedicated the following pages, or as 
much of them as may be deemed worthy 
of acceptance. 
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BARON BROUGHAM AND VAUX, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, 
NC. Xe. NC. 

Ir has often been remarked, that great elo- 
quence in oratory is rarely found united 
with the eloquence of the pen, in the same 
individual. This may be true, generally, 
but there are exceptions to every rule, and 
the illustrious subject of the following no- 
tice is pre-eminently an exception in the 
present case. Asan orator he stands alone ; 
as a lawyer he may challenge the united 
learning of Europe; as a politician he is 
great, liberal, and consistent; and as a 
forcible, elegant, and scientific writer, he 

bears a character many might envy. 

At the present moment, and indeed at 
any time, authentic particulars of this 
great man must be interesting, and we 
therefore make no apology for occupying 
a considerable portion of our present co- 
luinns with the following details, collected 
from various acknowledged sources ;—and 
first, for the 

Family History of Lord Brougham ;— 
we are indebted to The Spectator news- 
paper, of November last, for these facts :— 

‘‘ Ilenry, Lord Brougham, is the eldest 
son of a gentleman of small fortune, but 
ancient family (the chancellor had, we 
believe, a latent claim as heir-general to 
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the barony of Vaux, and hence his crea- 
tion by that title,) in Cumberland. His 
mother was the daughter of a Scotch 
clergyman; in the mansion of whose 
widow, on the Castle Ilill of Edinburgh, 
the father of Lord Brougham lodged when 
prosecuting his studies at the University 
there. Chambers, the laborious topogra- 
phical historian of the modern Athens, 
says, that Lord Brougham was born in St. 
Andrew’s Square, in that city, though we 
have heard this disputed. 

‘¢ Lord Brougham sat first for Camelford, 
afterwards for Winchelsea, then for Knares- 
borough, and lastly for Yorkshire. It is 
an instructive example of the working of 
our admirable system of representation, 
that up to the 16th of last October, Henry 
Brougham, the greatest orator and states- 
man that perhaps ever enlightened Parlia- 
ment, was indebted for his seat to the pa- 
tronage of a borough-holding peer. In 
1812, he contested Liverpool with Mr. 
Canning, and failed ; in the same year he 
was nominated for the Inverkeithing dis- 
trict of boroughs, and failed there also. 
—In 1818, he contested Westmoreland, 
where his family have been settled for the 
last sixty or seventy years, with the Low- 
thers ; and again in 1826, but unsuccess- 
fully in both instances. Lord Brougham 
was originally a Scotch barrister, and prac- 
tised for some time in the Supreme Court 
there. It was while at the Scotch bar that, 
in conjunction with the late Mr. Francis 
Hornerand Mr. Jeffery, he planned and esta- 
blished the celebrated Edinburgh Review, 
of which he was for many years a most 
able and constant supporter. Lord Broug- 
ham married, in 1816, Mary Anne, relict 
of John Spalding, Esq. of Holme, in Gal- 
lowayshire ; by whom, we believem-he had 
two children,a boy anda girl. Lady Broug- 
ham brought no property to her husband, 
but her jointure of 1,500/. a year, and the 
house, No. 5, in Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square. Her ladyship has been ina very 
delicate state of health ever since the birth 
of her youngest child. A great deal of 
misconception prevails on the subject of 
Lord Brougham’s seat in Westmoreland. 
It is neither a hereditary nor a family man- 
sion. It was the property of a gentleman 
named Bird, from whom we believe the 
chancellor purchased it; and it was ori- 
ginally and is still known, by the country 
people, by the name of the Bird’s Nest. 
Brougham Hall is a title that it has borne 
for but a few years. Itstands on the road 
between Kendal and Penrith, about a mile 
and a half from the latter: its only distinc- 
tion is the fine view from the lawn in front of 
the house. The fine old ruin—Brougham 
Castle,—which is often confounded with 
Lord Brougham’s seat, never was in his 
possession, or that of his family; it be- 
longed originally to the Veteriponts ; and 
has descended, through the Cliffords and 





Tuftons, to the Earl of Thanet, who is its 
present master. Lord Brougham is, we 
believe, about fifty years of age.” 

Of his Elevation to the Woolsack the 
same paper contains the following, toge- 
ther with other just remarks :— 

“‘ There is no instance in modern times 
of an elevation marked with the same 
characters. Lord Brougham had never 
before been in office; he had passed 
through none of the degrees which for the 
most part lead to the proud eminence 
where he now stands. The great seal 
has hitherto been held by two descriptions 
of men,—by such as Lord Eldon, on 
whose surpassing knowledge of law public 
opinion had been strongly pronounced ; or 
by trading politicians, who, by nicely 
watching the ebbs and flows of party po- 
litics, have contrived to get a-head of more 
uncompromising and more honest candi- 
dates for public honours. We have had 
learned chancellors, and political—or we 
would rather say politic chancellors— 
but never before Lord Brougham, (with 
perhaps the exception of Erskine) have 
we had what may be justly called a popu- 
larchancellor. Former aspirants had gone 
along with—the greater part of them had 
beet—the industrious jobbers of the fac- 
tion to which they owed their rise. Lord 
Brougham alone has not only been invari- 
ably opposed to the minister of the day, 
(with the exception of Mr. Canning, whose 
liberality earned and deserved his support, ) 
but he has been as much above the task of 
drudging for a party as of drudging for a 
ministry. As he was not to be diverted 
from his onward path by any considerations 
of honour or emolument, still less was he 
capable of swerving from it by fear or fa- 
vour. Like Cowley’s hero. 


‘ His purpose chose, he forward pressed 
outright, 


Nor turned aside for danger or delight, 


‘¢ The consideration which he disdained 
to accept from party or from power in the 
House, his conduct has most liberally won 
from the great mass of his countrymen out 
of it. We speak the plain and simple truth 
when we say that at no period of our his- 
tory, since the wra of the commonwealth, 
has any one Englishman contrived to fix 
so Many eyes upon him as Lord Brougham 
has for the last few years. Perhaps if 
there has been such a one, it was Mr. 
Fox, whose popularity was acquired in the 
same school; but even the consideration in 
which Fox was held, was at no time so 
great or so universal as that which has for 
many years been given to the late member 
for York. Falling short, perhaps, of Mr. 


Fox, in some of the higher branches of 
eloquence, Lord Brougham brings to every 
subject to which his mind may be turned 
by study or by accident, a more enlarged 
knowledge of men and things, a more mi- 





nute acquaintance with books, and, with 
an equal respect for sound precedent, a 
more enlightened and steady attachment 
to general principles. He has employed 
his learning, such as few professional scho- 
lars attain to—his oratory, such as the 
most renowned of ancient or of modern 
speakers have rarely surpassed—with a la- 
boriousness and continuity of exertion all 
but miraculous, in the great cause of so- 
cial goverument—the extension of the free- 
dom and augmentation of the happiness of 
the people ; and to the gratitude of the 
people, not hastily or inconsiderately given, 
but slowly, deliberately, almost tardily 
yielded, but yielded at last with a zeal and 
a universality which does as much honour 
to those that pay the tribute as to him who 
receives it, Lord Brougham and Vaux 
owes the chancellorship of England. He 
said that he was proud of the representa- 
tion of Yorkshire, and well he might be, 


| for it was an homage paid to his principles 


by men who knew him only as their pro- 
fessor; and from the same cause may he 
be proud of the dignity of the woolsack. 
It was not, indeed, in the direct gift of his 
countrymen, but it has been equally de- 
rived to him from the general sympathies 
of Englishmen, operating on a Monarch 
really and truly English.” 
We * cs * * 

“ He will still lend his voice to the ma- 
tured plans of the Cabinet of which he is 
so distinguished an ornament, for the equit- 
able settlement of the question between the 
abolitionists and the West India proprie- 
tors. No longer in a position to act as the 
advocate of the one party or of the other, 
he will, as an upright daysman, stand be- 
tween the two, and, laying his hands on 
each, endeavour to reconcile the demands 
of interest on the side of the planter with 
the demands of benevolence on the side of 
the abolitionist. His eloquence and his 
influence will still be exerted in the great 
cause of Parliamentary Reform. For the 
education of the labouring classes of Eng- 
land, his old and favourite object of pur- 
suit—the correction of abuses in those cha- 
ritable institutions by which that education 
was meant to be promoted—the repeal of 
injurious and the just distribution of ne- 
cessary imposts—reduction of expenditure, 
abolition of sinecures, removal of mono- 
polies—wherever a bad law is to be put 
down or a good one to be upheld—wher- 
ever an evil is to be averted from the peo- 
ple or a source of advantage to be opened 
or augmented—we expect to have his voice 
and his vote given with the same earnest- 
ness and single-heartedness, and disregard 
to personal consequence, as they have hi- 
therto been. But, expecting all this from 
Lord Brougham, we would yet counsel 
him to reserve his chief and most continu- 
ous efforts for the cleansing of the Augean 
stable of the Law. 
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“In that fine specimen of grave elo- 
quence, the peroration of his celebrated 
speech on Law Reform, delivered two or 
three years ago in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Brougham observed truly and 
well, that higher honours awaited the mo- 
narch who could say he had found law 
dear and left it cheap—that he had found 
ita sealed book and left it an open letter— 
than were awarded to him who boasted 
that he found his metropolis brick and left 
it marble. Lord Brougham little thought 
at that moment, as little as did his deeply 
attentive hearers, that in so brief a space 
the Sovereign would have passed from the 
stage, and that he, the speakcr, should be 
placed in a situation where he would be 
free to realize the picture by the exhibition 
of which he sought to allure another to the 
highest as well as the most useful of hu- 
man pursuits.” 

Of the Versatility of his Genius, the late 
Mr. Hazlitt thus spokein 1825 :— 

‘‘ Mr. Brougham speaks ina loud and 
unmitigated tone of voice, sometimes al- 
most approaching to a scream. Ile is flu- 
ent, rapid, vehement, full of his subject, 
with evidently a great deal to say, and very 
regardless of the manner of saying it. As 
a lawyer, he has not hitherto been remark- 
ably successful. He is not profound in cases 
and reports, nor does he take much interest 
inthe peculiar features of a particular cause, 
or show much adroitness in the manage- 
ment of it. He carries too much weight 
of metal for ordinary and petty occasions : 
he must havea pretty large question to dis- 
cuss, and must make thorough-slitch work 
ofit. Mr. Brougham writes almost, if not 
quite, as well as he speaks. In the midst 
of an election contest he comes out to ad- 
dress the populace, and goes back to his 
study to finish an article for the Edinburgh 
Review, sometimes indeed wedging three 
or four articles (in the shape of refaccimen- 
fos of his own phamphlets or speeches in 
parliament,) into a single number. Such, 
indeed, is the activity of his mind that it 
appears to require neither repose, nor any 
other stimulus than a delight in its own 
exercise. He can turn his hand to any 
thing, but he cannot be idle. There are 
few intellectual accomplishments which he 
does not possess, and possess in a very high 
degree. He speaks French (and, we be- 
lieve, several other modern languages) flu- 
ently: is a capital mathematician, and ob- 
tained an introduction to the celebrated 
Carnot in this latter character, when the 
conversation turned on squaring the circle, 
and not on the propriety of confining 
France within the natural boundary of the 
Rhine. Mr. Brougham is, in fact, a strik- 
ing instance of the versatility and strength 
of the human mind, and also, in one sense 
of the length of human life, if we make a 
good use of our time. There is room 
enough to crowd almost every art and sci- 





ence into it. Ifwe pass ‘no day without 
a line,’ visit no place without the company 
of a book, we may with ease fill libraries 
or empty them of their contents. Those 
who complain of the shortness of life, let 
it slide by them without wishing to seize 
and make the most of its golden minutes. 
The more we do, the more we can do; the 
more busy we are, the more leisure we 
have. Mr. Brougham, among other means 
of strengthening and enlarging his views, 
has visited, we believe, most of the courts, 
and turned his attention to most of the con- 
stitutions of the Continent. He is, no 
doubt, a very accomplished, active-minded, 
and admirable person.” 

Of his late noble Speech on Reform, we 
shall not stop to comment, it is now in 
every hand, in every mouth, and will re- 
main for ever a stupendous specimen of 
the ELOQUENCE OF REASON. 

[As a specimen of the alacrity printers 
can display when an occasion presents it- 
self, we may mention that the whole of 
this Speech, verbatim from The Lines, 
and making four complete sheets of demy, 
was printed for Messrs Cochrane and Co. 
by Saturday night last! | 
en = 


Spectator of books. 


CHURCH RELORM. 
A History of the Roman and English Hie- 
rarchies, with an Examination of the As- 














sumptions, Abuses, and Intolerance of 


Episcopacy ; proving the Necessity of a 

Reformed English Church. By James 

Abbott, A.B. 1 vol. Simpkin and 

Marshall. 

Wuen people complain of the decline of 
the orthodox church, and the rapid in- 
crease of sectarian meeting-houses, they 
would do well to inquire into the causes of 
that they so much regret, and discover 
how, as in the present case, willing and 
able preachers have been driven from the 
sacred portals of mother church, and 
obliged to rely upon their own resources 
for a sphere of action. 

Mr. Abbott appears to be a man who, 
with a lively and hearty religious feeling, 
was early disgusted with the unworthy and 
temporal uses to which the honours, and 
dignities, and authority of the episcopal 
profession had been applied. 

In the introduction to this volume we 
find some interesting details connected 
with the author and the “ origin of this 
work,” from which we extract one or two 
particulars :-— 

Orthodox Intolerance. —** My general 
sentiments on the state and corruptions of 
the church were published in 1821 ; but, 
as they met with much opposition from 
the clergy, I was induced to withdraw them 
from public notice till a more favourable 
period should arrive. At this time I came 





into possession of a chapel at Davington, 
in Kent. I repaired the dilapidated edi- 
fice, and preached in it for twelve months 
to large and respectable audiences. But 
the fact of my not being episcopally or- 
dained, as well as the large congregations 
which attended, excited the jealousy of the 
neighbouring clergy, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. I was therefore induced to 
discontinue preaching, and to enter the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, preparatory to re- 
ceiving the episcopal ordination.” Here 
isa specimen of humility and amiable feel- 
ing, (if the case be rightly told,) which 
might expect to merit the exercise of that 
CHARITY which is the leading profession 
of Christian professors. If Mr. Abbott 
had sinned in preaching God’s gospel 
without the previous license of a fellow- 
man, he soon repented when he was made 
acquainted with his error; and having 
turned him round and mended his ways, 
sued for the approbation and countenance 
of the Bishop of Norwich. But no! he 
had once sinned, and against the church ; 
and although the church has power to 
forgive all temporal or earthly sins, it 
deems it to be beyond its prerogative, and 
out of Christian nature, to forgive a sin 
committed against itself. ‘*The fact of 
my having preached without episcopal 
ordination had been recorded by that pre- 
late, (the late archbishop ;) a caution was 
issued against my being admitted into the 
church, and the bishop thence refused my 
admission into holy orders.”’ 


Several letters then passed between Mr. 
Abbott and the new Archbishop Howley, 
** in which his grace was dark and myste- 
rious ;” when at length Mr. A. was re- 
solved to close the subject, and for this 
purpose wrote (Sept. 17, 1830,) a letter to 
the archbishop, in which he says—‘ After 
all the explanation I have given to your 
grace relative to my connexion with Da- 
vington ten years ago, and after having 
taken my degree at Cambridge, I beg simn- 
ply to know if I am to be precluded from 
episcopal ordination?—~It is not for my 
own sake that I wish your grace to consi- 
der the responsibility of your situation ; 
but 1 do request your grace to beware lest 
you indulge any emotion of resentment. 
[f I am refused ordination, or treated con- 
temptuously by your grace, my case will 
be delivered to the world, and will not be 
able to be recalled,” &c. &c. This letter 
was a great deal too straight-forward an 
appeal, and the caution against ‘“‘ any 
emotion of resentment” a most unreason- 
able one. The archbishop’s reply was 
tardy but short, and is here entire :— 

“Sir, Dover, Oct. 20th, 1830. 

“Tn answer to your question respect- 
ing ordination, I have only to say, that 
whenever I shall be referred to by any 
bishop, it will be my duty to inform him 
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of the circumstances which occasioned a 
caution to be issued by the late archbishop. 
‘« T remain, sir, 
“* Your obedient humble servant, 
“W.Cantaur.” 

On Mr. Abbott’s subsequently calling, 
in the hope of obtaining some satisfaction, 
his grace received him courteously, but 
answered him with extreme caution :-—‘‘ ‘I 
have no wish to interfere against you, Mr. 
Abbott; I must attend to my official du- 
ties. Ifa bishop apply to me, I must in- 
form him that there appears in the books 
of my predecessor a caution to the bishops 
not to ordain you without reference to him. 
I can say no more.’ I delicately pointed 
out to his grace the absurdity of such a sub- 
terfuge, and the impossibility of applying 
to a dead man,” &c.; but the archbishep 
would make no further reply, and Mr. 
Abbott, “‘ finding it useless to altercate,” 
retired, 

Mr. Abbott then addressed an humble 
statement of the case to the King, as ‘* head 
of the church,” but received for answer 
from Lord Melbourne’s secretary, “ that 
his lordship could not advise the King to 
give any command for controlling the 
judgment of a bishop on the subject of or- 
dination to holy orders.” Here, after va- 
rious extracts from ‘* the Act of Supre- 
macy” and “ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” 
to show how far the royal authority ex- 
tends in these matters, the case ends, and 
we are introduced to the “ History of the 
Church Hierarchy ”’ itself. 

It appears to be a work of considerable 
research and labour, but is written perhaps 
in rather too bold and off-hand a style to 
be generally palatable. After going 
through “ the origin and gradual advance 
of papal tyranny in England,” ‘ the pro- 
gressive power and usurpation of bishops,” 
** the history of tithes,” ‘‘ the wealth of the 
English and other churches,” &c. we 
come to the ‘* necessity of a reformed 
English Church,” and a proposition of 
the measures for bringing about the same. 

The subject is one of deep interest, es- 
pecially at the present moment, and we 
wish we could afford space for very consi- 
derable extracts; as it is, we must this 
week content ourselves with one or two 
brief passages. 

The Original Uses of Church Revenues.— 
«¢ Justin and Tertullian, in their Apologies, 
inform us of the purposes to which the 
revenue of the church was applied, and 
the intention for which it was originally 
bestowed. A decent portion was given for 
the bishops, the presbyters, and the dea- 
cons, and a sufficient sum was allotted for 
the expenses of the public worship. The 
whole remainder was the sacred patrimony 
of the poor. According to the discretion 
of the bishop, it was distributed to support 
widows nn | orphans, and to alleviate the 
misfortunes of prisoners and captives, 





i more especially when their sufferings had 


been occasioned by their firm attachment 
to the cause of religion. We find, under 
the reign of Theodosius, that the ancient 
and illustrious church of Antioch consisted 
of one hundred thousand persons, three 
thousand of whom were supported from 
public offerings. 

‘© We here see that the revenue of the 
church consisted solely in alms, and of 
these alms the bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons had only a share; but that share 
the bishops have at last converted—I had 
almost said feloniously—into the whole ; 
thus deceiving the donors and robbing the 
poor. The bishops, whenever they have 
been left to take what wealth and power 
they pleased, have seldom thought the 
whole too much; nor do I remember an 
instance where they owned that they had 
sufficient. They have engrossed the whole 
of some countries ; of others the greatest 
and best parts; and as much as they could 
of all. Where they have the soil, they 
have the power; and where they have 
both, they have proved unmerciful land- 
lords and oppressive magistrates. Look 
back on the fine continent of Italy, where 
bishops and priests have rioted and tyran- 
nized, and there the laity will be seen in 
poverty. Ought not the laity of England 
to take warning? Is it not unnatural and 
monstrous for laymen to concur with the 
bishops and clergy in their exorbitant 
claims? Beside, should not the laity 
learn from them to take care of them- 
selves? The wealth the clergy possess 
they derived, and do derive, from the 
laity: with the power they seek and as- 
sume they would bind and govern the 
world.” 

Archbishop Laud.— Is it natural, or 
just, or wise, in the laity to impoverish 
themselves, to fatten and enrich bishops 
and priests; to forge their own chains; to 
exalt their own creatures and pensioners 
into tyrants and task-masters? Who can 
forget the insolence and tyranny of Arch- 
bishop Laud, the amazing height of power 
which he usurped, or his aspiring views to 
raise the clergy above the laity and the 
law? Who can forget his saucy declara- 
tion, that he hoped to see the time when 
ne'er a jack gentleman in England should 
dare to be covered before the meanest 
priest? Do we not know many bishops 
in the present day who think, and wish, 
and design as he did—men who adore and 
extol this usurping archpriest, this prese- 
cutor and tyrant, this instrument and 
prompter of oppression?” Again, a little 
further on, we have a word more about 
the same individual. ‘‘ Had Laud been a 
parish priest, and confined himself to the 
duties of his cure, or, being a bishop, had 
he limited himself to the duties of his 
function, he, who was a man of learning 
and of morals, might have been an exem- 





plary and a useful man. But, alas! he 
and his brethren must rule the court and 
the nation, in doing which they overturned 
both by an excess of tyranny and oppres- 
sion; and they who raised, or at least in- 
creased, the storm, which at last swept 
England, overwhelmed themselves in the 
public ruin.” 

We must here close our present notice ; 
the importance of the subject may proba- 
bly occasion our recurrence to this volume 
before long. In the meantime we may 
observe, that had it been written in a more 
calm and respectful style, it would have 
better pleased us, and better become the 
character of a Christian pastor and preacher 
of the ‘* Reformed English Church.” 





MILITARY NARRATIVES, 
BY THE EARL OF MUNSTER AND OTHERS. 


An Account of the British Campaign in 
1809, under Sir A. Wellesley, in Portu- 
gal and Spain. By the Earl of Mun- 
ster. Edition for Private Circulation. 
8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

Memoirs of the late War, §c. By Captain 
Cooke, the Earl of Munster, and Lieut. 
Moodie. 2 vols.i2mo. Colburn and 
Bentley. 


Tue crowded state of our columns this 
week compels us to be very brief in our 
mention of these interesting volumes.—- 
Earl Munster is an English gentleman and 
a soldier; and we believe him to be as 
brave in the field as he is free and manly 
in his writings. We recollect reading the 
greater part of the present narratives in the 
United Service Journal some time back, 
where they were inserted anonymously. 
They are not less acceptable in their pre- 
sent collected form. 

French and English Soldiery.—“ The 
bustle of the day had prevented a review 
of our situation, but, on being left to our 
own thoughts, it was impossible not to re- 
flect on the awfully approaching crisis. 
We could not but feel that here was to be 
another trial of the ancient military rivalry 
of England and France; that the cool, 
constitutional, persevering courage of the 
former was again to be pitted against the 
more artificial, however chivalrous, though 
not less praiseworthy, bravery of the latter. 
This view of the relative valour of the two 
nations cannot be questioned, if we con- 
sider that the reminding the British of this 
moral quality is wholly unnecessary, and 
instead of language of excitement being 
constantly applied to our soldiery, that of 
control, obedienee, and composure, is 
solely recommended ; while our ancient 
opponents are obliged incessantly to drive 
into the ears of their men, that they are na- 
tionally and individually the bravest of the 
human race. Hearing nothing else so flat- 
tering to their unbounded vanity, they be- 
come so puffed up by this eternal stimulant, 
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as to be fully convinced of its truth, which, 
in consequence, makes their first attack 
tremendous. Buonaparte, being aware of 
this weak point in their character, fed it 
in every way, and the object of wearing a 
paltry piece of enamel gained him many 
battles. But this sort of created courage 
is not capable of standing a severe test, 
and the French have always been in 
their military character more Gauls than 
Franks; and what Cesar said of the former, 
eighteen centuries ago, is still applicable 
to the races now occupying their fine coun- 
try. If stoutly opposed at first, this kind 
of courage not only diminishes but evapo- 
rates, and has, does, and will, ever fail be- 
fore that of the British. As soldiers, tak- 
ing the expression in the widest sense, they 
are equal, if not superior, to us in many 
points; but on one, that of individual 
constitutional courage, we rise far superior 
tothem. It is remarkable how often they 
evince a knowledge of this, and in nothing 
more than their subterfuges of all kinds to 
keep it from resting on their minds. All 
France, aware of this inferiority, by all 
species of casuistry, attempts to conceal it ; 
and in order not to shock their national 
vanity, they blame every unsuccessful offi- 
cer opposed to us, even should his dispo- 
sition be ever so good, and such as might, 
but for the courage of our men, have suc- 
ceeded. Buonaparte’s conduct, after Vit- 
toria, was directed to work on this feeling, 
and, by sacrificing the officers to the self- 
vanity of the troops, established for a time 
the moral of the army, by making those 
who had fled like sheep at Vittoria, fight 
us again, though unsuccessfully, with re- 
newed spirit. Besides the bravery of the 
two nations, no less was the plain of ‘Ta- 
lavera to try the merit of two systems, and 
prove the value of different means and 
education in forming a powerful and efli- 
cient military.” 


The following is from Captain Cooke's 
narrative :— 


Storming of Ciudad Rodrigo.—* The 
moment the wooden magazine blew up, 
all firing nearly ceased; for the enemy 
literally juinped over the right entrench- 
ment on to the ¢erre-plein of the great 
breach, to save themselves from the bayo- 
nets of the light division. A young Italian 
officer there seized Captain Hopkins, of 
the 43d, round the neck, and implored his 
life, At about eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing (of the 20th) the great explosion took 
place a few yards to the right of the smad/ 
breach, blowing up the ¢terre-plein of the 
rampart, four yards in breadth and ten in 
length. This fatal explosion (which was 
accidental, owing to some sparks of fire 
igniting some barrels of gunpowder in a 
casement), happened while the French 
garrison were marching out of the city by 
the small breach, which had become so 


hard, owing to such numbers of soldiers 
walking up and down it, as to make the 
ascent nearlyimpracticable. The French, 
as well as the British soldiers, were car- 
ried up into the air, or jammed amongst 
the rubbish, some with heads, arms, or 
legs sticking out of the earth. I saw one 
of the unfortunate soldiers in a blanket, 
with his face, head, and body, as black as a 
coal, and cased in a black substance like a 
shell; his features were no longer dis- 
tinguishable, and all the hair was singed 
from off his head, but still the unfortunate 
man was alive. How long he lived in 
this horrible situation I cannot say. A tall 
athletic soldier of the 52d lay amongst the 
dead at the foot of the breach, on his back, 
his arms and legs being at their full extent. 
The top of his head, from the forehead to 
the back part of his skull, was split in 
twain, and the cavity of the head entirely 
emptied of the brains, as if a hand-grenade 
had exploded within, and expanded the 
skull, till it had forced it into a separation 
with the parts ragged like a saw, leaving a 
gaping aperture nine inches in length and 
four in breadth. For a considerable time 
[ looked on this horrible fracture, to de- 
fine, if possible, by what missile or instru- 
ment so wonderful a wound could have 
been inflicted, but without being able to 
come to any conclusion as to the probable 
cause. From this place I walked to. the 
convent of Saint Francisco to see a 
wounded friend. The interior was crowded 
with wounded soldiers lying on the hard 
pavement. A soldier of the third division 
was sitting against a pillar, his head bent 
forward, and his chin resting on his breast, 
his eyes open, and an agreeable smitz on 
his countenance. For half a minute I 
stopped with surprise to observe him sitting 
in so contented a posture, surrounded by 
the groans of his companions. At length I 
addressed him, but no answer being re- 
turned, [ called a doctor, under the im- 
pression that the man was delirious. On 
the contrary, we found he was quite dead. 

* He * * 4 

“ The whole of the dead French soldiers 
lying in the valley were stripped, and in a 
perfect state of preservation, blanched like 
parchment by the alternate rain and sun- 
shine; and their skins had become so 
hard that the bodies, on being touched, 
sounded like a drum. The vultures had 
picked the bones of the horses perfectly 
clean, but had left the soldiers untouched ; 
and, although fvur months had elapsed 
since they had fallen, their features were as 
perfect as on the day they were killed. 
Some of these soldiers were gracefully 
proportioned, and extended in every possi- 
ble attitude.” 

The third and last portion of these 
volumes is by Lieutenant Moodie, and 
refers to the campaign in Holland, of 1814. 
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PATRIOTIC POETRY. 


The Song of Albion, a Poem commemora- 
tive of the Crisis; Lines on Warsaw, 
and other Poems. By Henry Sewell 
Stokes. 1 vol. 8vo. Cochrane & Co. 


We have not had time to read this volume 
very attentively, as it was late in the week 
before we received it. As, however, it 
appears to be printed for the ‘time pre- 
sent,” the delay of a single week might 
detract from its interest, unless it be found 
to have something of more substantial 
worth than mere enthusiasm in its compo- 
sition. This last, however, may be the 
case, and, if so, we shall return to the vo- 
lume next week. 

These pages appear to be penned 
throughout in one bold style of free and 
patriotic independence, and from the 
passages we have read, we should say 
rather successfully than otherwise. 

Take the following specimen :— 


“ "Tis past—and lo! the blazing car 

Of freedom down the hills afar, 

Like morning light, comes rolling on! 
Rejoice !—a triumph!—quick uprearthe arch, 
Our hearts and hands in grateful unison. 

Behold the pomp, the glorious march! 

He comes with his illustrious train, 

The monarch of the raging main— 

The people’s champion-king draws nigh : 

He comes, he comes !— 
Not to the sound of trumpets and of drums, 
But patriot hymns symphonious fill the sky. 

He hath no martial panoply, 

Yet mail’d as a king should only be; 

Armour of patriotism sun-bright, 

This is the very steel of might; 

Before its pure irradiate glow 

Trembles and blushes stoutest foe; 

Invulnerable he who wears, 

And impotent the wretch that dares; 

More valid than Achilles’ charm, 

While strong to save, its brilliance will 
disarm.” 


A celebrated commander is thus apos- 
trophized :— 
“ Oh, Wellington ! 
Thou true-born island-son, 
Would—would that thou hadst won 
Thy deathless fame upon more hallow’d path ; 
Like great Miltiades, 
’Gainst tyrant enemies, 
And less had’st been the sword of tyrant 
wrath.” 


The lines on the fall of Warsaw begin 
in an abrupt sarcastic strain of indigna- 
tion :— 

“Oh, Russ! thou man of blood! 

Art yet not gorged with the crimson flood ? 
Now take thy fill of massacre, slay add, 

Thou tiger-king! nor leave a sucking 

child— 

Tis rebel flesh—the cub willsoon run wild, 
What! would’st now stay the sword, at 

mercy’s call ? 

Say, can the blade of murder be defiled ? 
Slay on—rape on—rob on, and never spare, 
Glut all thy longings, none shall cry-—be- 

ware! 
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Why does the cold sweat start upon thy brow? 
What! tremblest now, 

And deaf so long to millions’ execration ? 

Dost shrink to fill the fudd cup of damnation ? 

Achillean tyrant ! fear’st truth’s arrowy steel, 

Though in hell’s wave baptized to the heel ? 
Finish thy work ; 

Is the sword weighty ? use the lighter dirk— 

Women, old men, and children, are weak 

foes— 
See, they come willing to the lagging blows!” 


ARREST OF BEAUHARNAIS. 

Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. By 
John S. Memes, L. L.D. 1 vol. Con- 
stable and Co. Edinburgh. 


In our account of the ‘ Libraries” last 
week, we carelessly omitted the names of 
several, and amongst the rest of Constable’s 
Miscellany, “ the original,” we believe, of 
this sort of publication. We beg now to 
make the amende honorable to all parties 
concerned, and to draw attention to the 
present interesting and well-written vo- 
lume. The author’s style is elegant, and 
happily free from that lameness and hang- 
fire diction which betray a writer not quite 
au fait at his subject. Not the least at- 
tractive portions of this volume are the nu- 
merous letters and conversations of the 
Empress, ‘from originals, understood to 
be still in possession of her family, or 
from sources equally authentic.” From 
these materials, we extract the following 
letter, from— 


“‘ Josephine, to Madame Fanny Beauharnas. 


“‘ Ah, my dear aunt, compassionate— 
console—counsel me. Alexander is ar- 
rested ; while I write, he is led away to 
the Luxembourg ? 

“Two days ago, a man of ill-omened as- 
pect was seen prowling around our house. 
Yesterday, about three o’clock, the porter 
was interrogated whether citizen Beauhar- 
nais had returned from St. Germain. Now, 
you know, aunt, that my husband has not 
been at St. Germain since the month of 
May. You were of the party, and may 
recollect that Cubiéres read to us some 
verses on the Pavilion of Luciennes. The 
same inquisitor reappeared in the evening, 
accompanied by an old man of huge sta- 
ture, morose, and rude, who put several 
questions to the porter. ‘ You are sure it 
is Beauharnais the Vicomte ?’—‘ Ci-devant 
Vicomte,’ replied our servant. ‘The same 
who formerly presided in the Assembly ??— 
“I believe so.'—‘ And who is a general of: 
ficer ?’—* The same, sir,’ said the porter.— 
‘Sir!’ sharply interrupted the inquirer ; 
and, addressing his companion, who had 
said nothing, ‘you see the cask always 
smells of the herring.’ Upon this they dis- 
appeared. 

“To-day, about eight in the morning, 
I was told some one wished to speak with 
me. This was a young man of a gentle 
and decent appearance ; he carried a lea- 








ther bag, in which were several pairs of 
shoes. ‘Citizen,’ said the man to me, ‘I 
understand you want socks of plum-gray ” 
[ looked at my woman, Victorine, who 
was present, but she comprehended as lit- 
tle of this question as I did. The young 
man seemed painfully disconcerted; he 
kept turning a shoe in his hand, and fixed 
upon me amournfullook. At length, ap- 
proaching close, he said, in an under tone, 
‘I have something to impart to you, ma- 
dam.’ His voice, his looks, and a sigh 
which half escaped him, caused me some 
emotion. ‘ Explain yourself,’ I replied 
eagerly ; ‘my servant is faithful.” ‘ Ah! 
exclaimed he, as if involuntarily, ‘ my life 
is at stake in this matter.’ [| arose instant- 
ly, and dismissed Victorine with a mes- 
sage to call my husband. 

** *¢ Madam,’ said the young tradesman, 
when we were alone, ‘there is not a mo- 
ment to lose, if you would save M. de 
Beauharnais. The revolutionary commit- 
tee, last night, passed a resolution to have 
him arrested, and, at this very moment, 
the warrant is making out.’ I felt as if 
ready to swoon away. ‘How know you 
this?” demanded I, trembling violently. 
—‘TI am one of the committee,’ said he, 
casting down his eyes; ‘ and, being a shoe- 
maker, I thought these shoes would afford 
me a reasonable pretext for advertising 
you, madam.’ I could have embraced the 
good young man. He perceived that I 
wept, and I believe tears stood in his own 
eyes. At this moment Alexander entered : 
I threw myself into his arms. ‘£ You see 
my husband,’ said [ to the shoemaker. 
‘I have the honour of knowing him,’ was 
the reply. 

“Your nephew, learning the service 
which we had received, wished to reward 
him on the spot. This offer was declined 
in a manner which augmented our esteem. 
Alexander held out his hand, which the 
young man took with respect, but without 
embarrassment. Spite of our solicitations, 
Alexander refused to flee. ‘ With what 
can they charge me?’ asked he; ‘I love li- 
berty ; I have borne arms for the Revolu- 
tion; and had that depended upon me, 
the termination would have been in favour 
of the people.’—‘ But you are a noble,’ 
answered the young man, ‘and that is a 
crime in the eyes of revolutionists,—it is 
an irreparable misfortune.’-—* Which they 
can charge as a crime,’ added I; ‘and, 
moreover, they accuse you of having been 
one in the Constitutional Assembly.’ ‘ My 
friend,’ replied Alexander, with a noble 
expression, and firm tone, ‘such is my 
most honourable title to glory—the only 
claim, in fine, which I prefer. Who 
would not be proud of having proclaimed 
the rights of the nation, the fall of despot- 
ism, and the reign of the laws ??—‘ What 
laws !’ exclaimed I; ‘it is in blood they 
are written,’—-‘ Madam,’ said the young 





man, with an accent such as he had not 
yet employed, ‘ when the tree of liberty is 
planted in an unfriendly soil, it must be 
watered with the blood of its enemies.’ 
Beauharnais and I looked at each other ; 
in the young man, whom nature had con- 
stituted with so much feeling, we recog- 
nised the revolutionist, whom the new prin- 
ciples had been able to render cruel. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, time elapsed; he took 
leave of us, repeating to my husband, 
‘ Within an hour it will no longer be pos- 
sible to withdraw yourself from search. 
I wished to save, because I believe you in- 
nocent: such was my duty to humanity ; 
but if I am commanded to arrest you,— 
pardon me; I shall do my duty, and you 
will acknowledge the patriot. In you I 
have ever beheld an honourable man—a 
noble and generous heart; it is impossible, 
therefore, that you should not also be a 
good citizen.’ 

“ When our visitor had departed, ‘Such’ 
said Alexander to me, ‘ are the prejudices 
with which our youth are poisoned. The 
blood of the nobles, of those even the most 
devoted to the new ideas, must nourish li- 
berty. If these new men of the Revolu- 
tion were only cruel and turbulent, this 
sanguinary thirst, this despotic rage, would 
pass away; but they are systematic, and 
Robespierre has reduced revolutionary ac- 
tion into a doctrine. The movement will 
cease only when its enemies, real or pre- 
sumed, are annihilated, or when its author 
shall be no more. But this is an ordeal 
which must, in the end, strengthen liberty ; 
she will ferment and work herself clear in 
blood.’—‘ You make me shudder,’ said I 
to Alexander; ‘can you speak thus and 
not flee?’—‘ Whither flee?’ answered my 
husband ; ‘is there a vault—a garret—a 
hiding-place into which the eye of the ty- 
rant does not penetrate? Do you reflect 
that he sees with the eyes of forty thousand 
committees animated by like dispositions, 
and strong in his will? The torrent rolls 
along, and the people, throwing themselves 
into it, augment its force. We must yield : 
if | be condemned, how escape? if I be not, 
free, or in prison, I have nothing to fear.’ 
My tears, my entreaties, were vain. Ata 
quarter before twelve three members of the 
revolutionary committee made their ap- 
pearance, and our house was filled with 
armed men. 

“Think you my young cordwainer 
formed one inthis band? You are not de- 
ceived, and his functions there were pain- 
ful to me. I confess, however, that [ be- 
held him exercise these with a sort of sa- 
tisfaction. He it was who signified to 
Alexander the order placing him under ar- 
rest, which he did with equal urbanity and 
firmness, In the midst of a crisis so griey- 


ous to me, I could not help observing in 
this young man a tone of authority and of 
decency which placed him in striking con- 
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trast with his two colleagues. One of 
these, the same old inquisitor who the 
night previously had made it his business 
to inquire concerning the presence and oc- 
cupations of my husband, was once a 
planter in Martinico, and who, despite of 
equality, has never beheld in the human 
species but two classes,—masters and 
slaves. His present opinion is, that the 
Revolution will be brought to a happy con- 
clusion, only when its agents shall have re- 
duced all its enemies to the condition of the 
negroes of Senegal when exported into 
America; and to accomplish this end, he 
demands that the whole race of priests, 
nobles, proprietors, philosophers, and, in 
short, all the aristocratic classes, be des- 
patched to St. Domingo, there to replace 
the caste of the blacks, suppressed by the 
Revolution. ‘Thus,’ added the ferocious 
wretch, addressing his words to me with a 
sinister glance directed from his sunken 
eyes, ‘thus the true republicans secure the 
grand moral triumph, by measures of pro- 
found and elevated policy! His third 
compeer, vulgar and brutal, busied himself 
in taking, in a blustering way, an inventory 
of the principal pieces of furniture and pa- 
pers. From these latter he made a selec- 
tion, collecting the pieces into a parcel, 
which was sealed and ‘forwarded to the 
Committee. The choice chiefly included 
reports and discourses pronounced b 

Alexander in the Constitutional Assembly. 
This meeting, held in horror by the revolu- 
tionists, is not less odious to the aristocrats 
of all classes and shades. Does not this 
prove, that that assembly had resolved all 
the problems of the Revolution, and, as 
respects liberty, had founded all the neces- 
sary establishments? From the regime of 
1789, it had taken away all means ; from 
that of 1793, it removed all hope. Alex- 
ander has often repeated to me, that tonei- 
ther there remained any chance of rising, 
save by violence and crime. Ah! why did 
he foresee so justly, and why would he, to 


the title of a prophet, perhaps add that of 
a martyr?” 





SCIENTIFIC GRUMBLERS. 
** Man never is, but always to be blest.”—Porkg, 


On the alleged Decline of Science in Eng- 
lund. By a¥oreigner. London. Boosey. 


We are glad to see that the assertors of the 
prodigious decline of science in England 
have not every thing quite their own way, 
and we are much mistaken if the gentlemen 
themselves who led on the late furious and 
almost suicidal attack, do not by this time 
begin to think that they were, at least, ra- 
ther too hasty in promulgating their Jere- 
miads, and rather too hardy in making the 
assertions by which their doleful com- 
plaints were bolstered up. The present 
state of the contest is not a little singular ; 





several of the most eminent Englishmen 
of science loudly set forth the wretched 
state of their native country, and the supe- 
riority of the Continent, in all branches of 
philosophy; and they are replied to bya 
continental philosopher, who as loudly 
denies the inferiority of England, and the 
superiority of her neighbours: and sup- 
ports his position, too, with such an array 
both of facts and reasoning as must “ give 
pause” to the most ardent Declinarian, ere 
he can resume his former unbounded con- 
fidence in the reality of the alarming spe- 
culations of Mr. Babbage and his coadju- 
tors. We are glad of this; and the “ l'o- 
reigner,” (Professor Mohl, of Utrecht,) 
deserves our best thanks. 

The present pamphlet is introduced to 
the English public by Mr. Faraday, of the 
Royal Institution, who informs us that it is 
the result of a correspondence between 
himself and the writer, on the subject of 
the astounding declarations of Messrs. 
Babbage and Herschel; that it has been 
written these four months; and that no al- 
terations have been made in the phrase- 
ology and style. The last fact is indeed 
sufficiently evident on the face of the work, 
for it abounds in slight inaccuracies of dic- 
tion and continental idioms: these, how- 
ever, it was as well to leave, they seem to 
vouch for the genuineness of its origin, 
and thus give it a certain raciness which 
it would not have retained had these slight 
faults been duly corrected. 

The pamphlet opens with a few natural 
remarks on the singularity of the position 
in which the English Declinarians had 
placed themselves, and a declaration ef the 
writer’s determination to inquire into the 
truth of their allegations. After rescuing 
the chemists from the charge (preferred by 
Mr. Ierschel,) of neglecting chemistry for 
the pursuit of magnetism, a pursuit which 
our author shows to have been favourable, 
instead of inimical, to the cultivation of 
chemistry, he thus boldly enters the lists 
in behalf of— 

Our Scientific Periodicals.—“ Mr. Uer- 
schel deals harshly with the scientific pub- 
lications of his own country. It must not 
be forgotten that France, with her thirty- 
two millions of inhabitants, has but readers 
for one single philosophic journal, which, 
of course, has the choice of all the papers 
which are offered. The twenty-three mil- 
lions of inhabitants of [england furnish a 
sufficient quantity of readers for a far 
greater number of philosophic quarterly 
and monthly publications ; and I will 
venture to affirm, against Mr. Herschel, 
that many of the numbers of The Quar- 
terly and Edinburgh Journals, The Philo- 
sophical Magazine, and Professor Jame- 
son’s Journal, contain articles as well writ- 
ten and as interesting as those which fill 
the pages of Messrs. Arago’s and Gay 
Lussac’s publication, If Mr, Lerschel 





and some of his friends have such a poor 
opinion of the English scientific journals, 
a far different judgment is entertained 
abroad, as is well proved by the eagerness 
with which the German journalists seize 
upon every article issuing from the presses 
of their British colleagues. The value 
which is set in Germany upon the scientific 
pursuits of the English, the rapidity with 
which translations are made in Germany 
of whatever English philosophers of some 
reputation publish, shows abundantly that 
in that country at least, «x docta Germania, 
a far greater value is set upon the produc- 
tions of English science than is done by 
Mr. Lerschel and his friends.” 

Mr. Babbage’s oft-reiterated, and perhaps 
as often refuted complaint of the want of pa- 
tronage of scientific characters in England, 
is thus most successfully met by our “ Fo- 
reigner,” who, in another part, also shrewd- 
ly observes, that the profits of Sir Llum- 
phrey Davy, from his lectures, and his si- 
tuation in the Royal Institution, were such 
as no German or French professor would 
feel himself justified in despising :-— 

Encouragement of Learned Men.—“ Sir 
Humphrey Davy complains of the little 
interest which noblemen take in science, 
and of the necessity which compels many 
persons, inclined to scientific research, to 
look for other means of sustenance : but 
both the evils of which Sir Humphrey 
complains do not belong to England alone. 
Nowhere noblemen care much for science, 
and pecuniary wants deter many all over 
Europe from pursuing a scientific career. 
No great penetration is wanted to see me- 
rit struggling with want and poverty in 
every country in the world; and perhaps 
it might be said that science had a better 
chance in England than elsewhere of se- 
curing an honest independence to its pos- 
sessor. Dr. Wollaston, by his scientific 
exertions, procured himself that pecuniary 
supply, without which the greatest genius 
and the ignorant are alike unable to sup- 
port themselves. Now, I will tell Mr. 
Babbage, that in no country Dr.Wollaston, 
unassisted by kingly favour, could have 
been able to earn, by his scientific discove- 
ries, that independence which gave him the 
necessary leisure to apply all his mental 
force to the pursuit of science. I know 
such countries where the high-minded 
Wollaston might have been obliged to 
fawn and bow in the ante-room of some 
lawyer in office, where his discoveries 
would have been submitted to the exa- 
mination and criticism of some official un- 
derling ; of having his writings and expe- 
riments appreciated by those who neither 
can conduct an experiment nor weigh the 
force of an argument; and, after submit- 
ting to all these indignities, after having felt 
the full weight of the insolence of office, he 
might have had the humiliation to see pre- 
ferred to his just claims the unceasing im- 
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portunity and the shameless effrontery of 
the impudent quack, and of the subser- 
vient sycophant. This, I will tell Mr. 
Babbage, is the real state of scientific men 
in those countries, whose manner of ma- 
naging scientific concerns he affects to rate 


so much above that of his own country, | 


and, nisi exempla essent odiosa, we might 
bring convincing proofs of the truth of our 
assertion from the scientific history of al- 
most every country in Europe.” 

The case of Dr. Wollaston has been al- 
ready adduced by other writers, as present- 
ing an instance that science does not go al- 
ways unrewarded in this country, and we 
are glad to see the use which our author has 
made of the same argument, and still more 
the manner in which he follows it up, by 
comparing Dr. W.’s situation with that of 
the scientific characters on the Continent. 
Do our complaining philosophers pine to 
have the opportunity of ‘fawning and 
bowing in the ante-room of some lawyer 
in office,” or will they not rather turn their 
“‘vigorous minds” to the discovery of 
something useful, and thus secure a splen- 
did fortune, like Wollaston or Watt, inde- 
pendent of either prince or petentate? 
This should be the true ambition of our 
men of science, if they possessed a grain of 
proper feeling! At any rate, while Wol- 
laston, Watt, and a host of others, are be- 
fore their eyes, let them not complain of 
being plunged in “ hopeless poverty.” 

The few following observations will ex- 
plain how it is that our showy but unsub- 
stantial neighbours, the French, take great 
flights in science, (without making any real 
progress,) so highly to the astonishment 
and envy of their British compeers :— 

English and French Science. — In 
France it seemed a constant rule that no 
one could usefully and practically apply 
mathematical science, unless he ascended 
first, not from ‘ Euclid’s Elements,’ for 
these were long forgotten, but from some 
modern elementary book on geometry and 
algebra, to the summit of analytical sci- 
ence, The consequence of this state of 
things has been, that the calculus has been 
applied to the solutions of problems, for 
which the elements of Euclid would have 
been quite sufficient. No question of optics, 
astronomy, or mechanics, could be treated 
without calling in the intervention of the 
integral calculus; no bridge was built 
without its assistance; and even, some- 
times, no two thermometers were com- 
pared without some pages of analysis, 

“© Mechanics, in particular, do not seem 
accessible, according to the tenets of the 
French school, to any man not well versed 
in sublime analysis ; and when French au- 
thors condescend to give some elementary 
notions on that subject, it is generally done 
in so unsatisfactory a manner, that it would 
appear that it was only intended to show 
the utmost contempt for the illiterate read- 





ers for whom such explanations could be 
useful. Thus many branches of applied 
mathematics became inaccessible, and 
were left unstudied by many who most 
stood in need of them,—and I humbly 
submit that this method has had a most 
pernicious effect in France. Hence it 
arises that many have acquired a profound 
knowledge of the higher branches of ma- 
thematics; that a greater number have 
become more or less versed in the fluxion- 
ary calculus; whilst the more elementary 
part of mathematics, which serves for every 
day’s use, which leads to the most useful 
applications, is far less diffused in France 
than in England. In the former country, 
elementary geometry, algebra, trigono- 
metry, are not considered as important in 
themselves, and as things fit for immediate 
application, but only as the necessary steps 
by which we may arrive at the higher de- 
partments of analytical science. In Eng- 
land, no one has rendered himself master 
of the common rules of arithmetic, but he 
thinks of turning his knowledge to some 
account ; and, aided by that ingenuity of 
which Englishmen seem to possess a 
greater share than other nations, his scant 
stock of information will often help him 
to some useful discovery, or some ingeni- 
ous mechanical contrivance, at which the 
Frenchman, encumbered with the artillery 
of his mathematical learning, could never 
arrive.” 

Long may this state of affairs continue. 
—We can very well afford to allow our 
neighbours an empty superiority in some 
of the theoretical branches of the mathema- 
tics, whilst we retain our faculty of turning 
every attainment to useful account—after 
all, the only legitimate end of all true sci- 
ence. While on this subject, the ‘‘ Fo- 
reigner,” to substantiate his assertions, 
compares several English and French 
works on the same subjects; the works of 
Gregory, Robison, and Leslie, with those 
of Poisson, Monge, and Biot, and tri- 
umphantly points out the immense practi- 
cal superiority of those of our own country- 
men, 

In the next struggle, Mr. Babbage is de- 
cidedly overthrown : that gentleman, dis- 
satisfied that he is only a professor of ma- 
thematics, declares it to be quite impossi- 
ble that science can ever flourish where 
‘first-rate talent” (how modest!) is em- 
ployed in merely lecturing and teaching! 
What answer have we to this? That the 
very Frenchmen, whom Mr. B. lauds so 
highly, were all lecturers and teachers,— 
and more, that those discoveries and works 
which our ‘* Declinarians” are never tired 
of referring to as specimens of what /hey 
might do were they placed in a state of 
complete leisure and affluence, (for that, 
after all, is what they are always aiming 
at,) were made at the very time their en- 
vied authors were ‘*mere lecturers and 





teachers!”’ After this fact, comment would 
be superfluous; it seems at least to show, 
that the deficiency lies rather in the pro- 
fessors, than the patrons, of science in 
England. Perhaps, indeed, it would be 
better that our “lecturers and teachers” 
should be kept more strictly to their tasks, if 
only to prevent their hypochondriacal com- 
plainings. Let the ‘‘ Lucasian professor 
of mathematics in the University of Cam- 
bridge” read and reflect on the following 
passage :— 

Of Non-lecturing Lecturers.—“ It is ge- 
nerally understood that there are mathema- 
tical and astronomical professors both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, who seldom or 
never lecture, and who often do not reside 
at all at the University. I am _ possibly 
blinded by continental prejudice, but to 
me this appears a glaring abuse, which 
elsewhere would call for a speedy re- 
medy.” 

Napoleon’s Patronage of Science. — 
Amongst the horde of those canters, now 
alarmingly numerous, who profess to see 
in the arch-tyrant, Napoleon, a combina- 
tion of all the virtues of mankind, our 
men of science, or at least those with whom 
we are dealing, have eagerly pressed for- 
ward to enrol themselves. According to 
them, that remorseless despot was a true 
friend and magnificent promoter of philo- 
sophical research. This ridiculous notion, 
—one of a million equally absurd on the 
same subject,—is thoroughly demolished 
in this pamphlet. It is shown that almost 
all the splendid French works of science 
with which Mr. Babbage is in such eesta- 
cies of admiration, were produced before 
he came upon the scene: that he let all 
the observatories which existed when he 
came into power, fall into ruin and decay, 
and that he bestowed titles and places 
upon La-Place, Carnot, and the rest whose 
brilliant destinies so continually cross the 
day-dreams of our splenetic philosophers, 
—not as rewards for their scientific attain- 
ments, —not to enable them to pursue their 
studies in idleness and ease,—but as the 
price of their consciences, to chain them to 
his chariot-wheel, and to conquer that re- 
pugnance to his despotic measures which 
they might otherwise have shown. B 
the way, we may remark that Mr. Bab- 
bage has triumphantly asked, why men of 
science should not form as good statesmen 
as persons taken from any otherclass? It 
appears that La-Place wus soon displaced 


JSrom his political station for incompetence : 


are not, indeed, the characters of politician 
and philosopher almost irreconcilable ? 
The Royal Society has been much de- 
cried, and declared to be found wanting 
when weighed in the balance with the 
French Institute. The comparison is shown 
to be unfair, both in general and in detail 
as an instance of the latter, it is ob- 


served, that the assertors of our decline, 
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when comparing the number of titled per- 
sonages in the two associations, give the 
names of all those noblemen who belong 
to the Institute, while they take notice only 
of those in the English society who have 
written papers: and it is satisfactorily 
shown, that had the comparison been fairly 
made, the latter would have had the ad- 
vantage. Besides, the members of the In- 
stitute are paid, while our F. R. S.’s are 
out of pocket by their honour—a most 
essential difference; on which our author 
observes :— 

« Although France has a population of 
thirty-two millions, and notwithstanding 
the high flourishing state of science in the 
former country, we would undertake to en- 
sure the utter impossibility of finding se- 
ven hundred persons in France willing and 
capable of contributing for the benefit of 
science and for the honour of belonging to a 
scientific body, an annual sum of £3000.” 

Proposed “ Order of Merit.”—The last 
subject which is noticed, is the proposition 
for instituting an ‘¢ Order of Merit” for the 
encouragement of science, or giving a title 
to its cultivators;—an expedient which 
experience, in foreign parts, has shown to 
have no other effect than bringing the really 
worthy wearers of the distinction into con- 
tempt, by their being jumbled with a con- 
fused and despicable mass of Italian sing- 
ers, extraordinary fiddlers, and other gen- 
try of that class. Science must indeed be 
in a wretched condition, if the institution 
of such an order is hailed as likely in some 
measure to restore it to a healthful state! 

We have so far exceeded our limits, that 
we must refrain from closing this article, as 
we had originally intended, with some ge- 
neral remarks on the state into which ‘ the 
question” (if “ question” it be,) is now 
brought. We shall therefore content our- 
selves with returning our thanks to the 
able and intelligent foreigner, to whom we 
are indebted for the work before us, and 
expressing a sincere hope that those men 
of science who originated this unfortunate 
discussion, will not be backward in re- 
canting their heresies, and quickly return- 
ing to those studies which, if their positions 
be true, are more than ever required, to 
restore the character of English science to 
its former healthy and vigorous tone. 





Travels and Researches of Eminent Eng- 
lish Missionaries ; including an Historical 
Sketch of the Progress and Present State 
of some of the Principal Protestant Mis- 
sions of late Years. By Andrew Picken. 
W. Kidd. 

Ir must always be a matter of interest to 

the true lover of his species to watch the 

progress of civilization in barbarous or 
semi-barbarous regions. The present vo- 
lume will be found to convey a vast quan- 
tity of such information, in an agreeable 
and readable shape, We had marked out | 





a passage for extract, but the press of no- 
velty this week must exclude it, together 
with some other interesting matters. 
_ = 
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Our table literally groans beneath the 
accumulated weight of these elegant pub- 
lications ;—yet, no !—we wrong our table’s 
taste and disposition, for it must be a bad- 
hearted, illiberal cross-grained, tasteless 
table, (heart of oak though it be,) that 
could groan under the amiable pressure of 
things so light, so gay, so elegant as these ! 
Our ears deceived us: ’twas not a groan 
we heard ; though, if we heard any thing, 
it might perhaps have been a half-sup- 
pressed sigh. For our table is a very old 
friend, who has been long in our service ; 
and many a secret, and much of confiden- 
tial and curious matter have we reposed 
upon his bosom, that we would have 
trusted to no other friend breathing !— 
"Twas not a groan we heard—it might 
have been a sigh, in sympathetic and fond 
response, to the many glowing tales of 
love, and lovers’ broken vows, and lovers’ 
broken hearts, these little books divulge. 

But enough of our table and all such 
dry subjects; turn we now to our new 
little friends, who are heartily welcome, 
one and all. As to pretending to talk 
about their several outward merits and 
recommendations of green silk, scarlet 
silk, pink silk, morocco leather, embossed 
paper, gilt edges, &c. &c. and their inward 
treasury of poetry, paste, and picturesque, 
the thing were impossible at such short 
notice, and in such brief space as this. 
While to mention all is out of the ques- 
tion, to select one or two, when there is 
really so little at first sight to guide one’s 
choice, were equally a matter of injus- 
tice. We must, therefore, abstain from 
all remark this week, giving, however, due 
notice that before the time of our next 
publication, we shall call over our muster 
roll for a GENERAL Review. 

Meantime strict fairness will allow us 
to give one or two choice specimens. 





In the Friendship’s Offering we find the 
following strange and well-told romance : 


THE TEMPTATION OF THE CA- 


PUCHINS. 
By the Author of Spain in 1830.” 
* * * “ a + 


I was easily prevailed upon; and, be- 
fore throwing myself upon my mattress, 
the friar indulged me with the following 
curious relation :— 

“You must know that the Capuchin 
Convent of Monte Agudo was long noted 
throughout Spain for the strictness with 
which the rules of the order were ob- 
served, and for the unblemished sanctity 





of those who were its inmates. More 
than once has the peculiar favour of God, 
and the protection of the saints, shielded 
our fraternity from evils that have fallen 
heavily upon our brethren ; and miracles 
have oftentimes attested the fact, that St. 
Francis had taken into his keeping the 
friars of Monte Agudo. The spectacle of 
piety was as hateful to the wicked as it 
was pleasing to the good; and if the glo- 
rified saint looked down upon us with 
complacency, the Evil One and his apos- 
tates beheld us with far other feelings : 
they plotted our ruin, and they accom- 
plished it. 

“The superior of our convent was 
named Godfrido. He loved us all as his 
children, and our love and respect for him 
knew no limits ; but he was full of years, 
and his last hour approached. Before 
leaving this world, he charged us not to be 
over hasty in the choice of a superior.— 
‘Choose deliberately, my children,’ said 
he: ‘upon the father depends the piety 
of the children. Doubtless God and St. 
Francis will direct your judgment.’ 

* ¥ * oo * f 

“ One day—(a day that can never pass 
from my memory so long as it pleases God 
that I remain in this world!)—we were 
assembled in the refectory, and had taken 
our places at table; but the chair of the 
superior was vacant, for so it had been al- 
lowed to remain ever since the reverend 
father Godfrido died. ‘ That chair,’ said 
one of our number, pointing to it, ‘ must 
not remain longer unoccupied ; ’tis not for 
the interest of the order or of this convent 
that it should be vacant. Holy St. Fran- 
cis!’ said he, raising his eyes and his 
clasped hands to the picture of that saint 
kneeling in adoration of the cross, ‘ direct 
us in our choice!’ In that moment the 
chair was filled: St. Francis himself ap- 
peared to preside over us! The same 
thought passed through the minds of us 
all: St. Francis has seen our difficulty ; he 
has returned to earth to direct our choice ; 
and, till that choice has been made, our 
patron saint condeseends to be our supe- 
rior. During our meal no one spoke; 
our sainted superior did not taste of our 
repast, and no one pressed him to eat.— 
He rose first, and we followed him; and, 
at vespers, a voice such as never was 
poured from human lips mingled with our 
song. I gazed earnestly upon him all the 
while; and, although bis countenance was 
expressive of that mild and enraptured 
piety that I had learned to know so well 
in the picture of Murillo, which adorned 
our refectory, I observed at times a strange 
and almost fearful smile pass over it, jar- 
ring with our holy exercises, and with the 
character of a glorified saint; and once, 
so strongly and unpleasantly was my mind 
impressed by the contemplation, that I in- 
voluntarily crossed myself, * * * 
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“The following day St. Francis was 
still amongst us: the same singularly 
beautiful tones mingled with our services ; 
the same wan and pious countenance pre- 
sided over our repast; and when it was 
concluded, he first broke silence. The 
voice came as if from the distant land of 
the dead; and every word that he uttered 
is engraven on my memory. ‘ My chil- 
dren,’ said he, ‘ your prayers for direction 
reached the holy assembly of the saints : I 
left the abodes of the blessed to come to 
your aid ; but first I am commanded to 
make known to you the will of God.— 
Moderate your austerities; [Heaven is sa- 
tisfied with the past, and wills that, for 
the future, you shall show your gratitude 
by using the life which has been bestowed 
upon you. Eat of all that which God has 
given to feed his people ; let darkness be 
the season of rest, for the morning is as 
acceptable as the midnight prayer. To- 
morrow I will further announce the will 
of Heaven. Pav vobiscum.’ 

“When the likeness of St. Francis 
ceased speaking, there rested a moment 
upon the countenance the same fearful 
smile that I had seen at vespers; and, 
glancing at the picture of the saint, I was 
struck with the more than usual mournful- 
ness of his face, and with the dissimilarity 
in the expression of the two countenances, 
although the features were the same. I 
observed with pain that the announce- 
ments of the superior were not disagree- 
able to the greater number of my brethren, 
who, like myself, were all sensible of a di- 
minished ardour in the spirit of devotion ; 
but, for my own part, I heeded not the in- 
junctions we had received. I spent the 
whole of the night in prayer; and, although 
I was unable to infuse into my orisons the 
warmth that once I had felt, I yet re- 
tained the power of punishment, and, as 
an expiation of my mental wandering, I 
inflicted corporeal suffering. 

“Our table the following day was 
spread with luxuries; not the simple 
luxuries of mellow fruits, and vegetables, 
and wheaten bread, and pure oil, but with 
dainty meats, to which our palates were 
strangers, and rich and spicy sauces, that 
heated the blood, and the intoxicating 
wines of Alicant, that inflamed the mind. 
Few were able to resist such temptations ; 
the fruits were neglected, and the weak 
wines were passed by. ‘My children,’ 
said the superior, when the repast was 
concluded, ‘ it is good that you rest until 
vespers, that the body may be refreshed 
for the exercises of the mind. Go to your 
dormitories, and enjoy what I have pre- 
pared for you.’ I entered my dormitory, 
and opened one of my devotional books ; 
and, at the same moment, music such as I 
had never heard before rose as if from the 
convent garden. It was slow, but not so- 
lemn; the instruments and the voices 





might have been tuned in heaven, but the 
strain was earthly: it awoke no holy 
thought, but appealed rather to human 
feelings and human passions. 

“We met at vespers; it was an assem- 
blage of flushed countenances and trou- 
bled minds. We attempted the service ; 
but so discordant were our tones after the 
Strains that still rung in our ears, that our 
music died away in whispers, and only 
the melodious voice of the superior was 
heard. Strange! most strange! said J, 
within myself, that tones such as these 
should fall like ice upon the heart! £ Go, 
my children,’ said the likeness of St. 
Francis, ‘go into your garden; breathe 
there the evening air and the sweet fra- 
grance of your flowers; walk under your 
palm-trees, and reflect upon the goodness 
of God, in having formed you with so 
much capacity for enjoyment; and then 
retire to your dormitories, and sleep till 
you are awakened by the morning sun.’ 

“ T went with my brethren. It was a 
delicious evening ; our palms stood stately 
and stirless; the leaves of our acacias 
scarcely quivered ; the slanting rays of the 
sinking sun tinged with a brighter gold 
our clustering dates and oranges, and the 
air was loaded with sweet perfumes. See 
ye that fountain shaded by its willows?” 
continued the friar, approaching the win- 
dow of the refectory ; “* A female was stoop- 
ing over it, lifting water with a small ves- 
sel, which she emptied into a larger pitch- 
er. No female had ever before been seen 
within the precincts of the convent, and a 
small door that led from the garden to the 
rock, was open for the first time in my re- 
membrance. One by one we approached 
the fountain; curiosity led us forward: 
perhaps other motives and other feelings 
guided the steps of some. The maiden 
continued to bend over the fountain, and 
her form was reflected in its glassy bosom. 
No one amongst us spoke to his neighbour ; 
each felt ashamed, and knew that duty 
commanded him to withdraw, but all fe- 
mained rooted to the spot. 

“The maiden at length had filled her 
pitcher, and lifting a little water in the 
smaller vessel, she turned suddenly round, 
and hoiding the vessel towards us, asked if 
any of us would drink. Strangely sweet 
and melodious was her voice; yet, when 
she spoke, I thought I had heard the tones 
before. * * Fourteen times she re- 
filled it, and I was the fourteenth to whom 
she offered it. * ™ I had resolved to 
refuse the cup ; and, atthe moment that I 
refused it, her still lustrous eyes looked 
into mine: there was that in them which 
belongs not to the good. I shuddered, 
and recommended myself to the protection 
of Lleaven: the remaining six followed my 
example, and refused to drink; and the 
damsel, placing the earthen vessel upon 
her head, left the fountain, and passed 





through the little door-way out of the con- 
ventemiesn, © 7? ..*. «4, * 

“ At length I slept, but unholy visions 
pursued me. Again, my ears were de- 
lighted by the music of the earth; I sat at 
a luxurious banquet, and quaffed rich and 
intoxicating wines. I knew that my feel- 
ings were sinful, and I escaped from temp- 
tation, and fled into the convent church, 
and prostrated myself before the image of 
St. Francis: but when I raised my eyes, 
it was not the saint upon whom they were 
fixed, but the damsel who lifted the water 
from the fountain: the scene then changed ; 
again I stood by the fountain with my 
brethren, and I saw her extend her rounded 
arm and small hand towards me, and when 
[ put the cup aside, there stood in her place 
a horrible likeness of St. Francis. * * 

“‘ T awoke, and slept again. I thought 
I stood by the fountain ; but save myself, 
the damsel only was there; she rose, and 
passed through the small gateway, and I 
followed; and when she turned round and 
beckoned, I saw no unearthly expression 
in her eyes, and nothing but beauty in 
her smile ; but when I would have passed 
out of the garden, I found myself held 
back, and looking behind, | perceived the 
mild countenance of I’'ather Godfrido ; and 
againI awoke. * * * * 

“I passed into the garden, and walked 
towards the fountain. All was calm and 
solemn ; the silent visitant of the fountain 
sat by its margin, and as I approached 
she turned towards me, and I remembered 
the captivating smile I had seen in my 
vision. She rose and passed through the 
gateway, and I followed; but no shade of 
the pious Godfrido stood there to warn the 
passer by. The path from the convent 
garden to the summit of the rock is steep 
and narrow, and is here and there fringed 
with clumps of the Algoroba, The dam- 
sel walked or glided quickly up the ascent, 
and I pressed closely forward. God and 
St. Francis know that I was urged on by a 
pious hope; I knew that it was no earthly 
being I pursued ; but I was strong in the 
belief of heavenly help, and feared not even 
the Arch Enemy. At a small clump of 
trees, not far from the summit, the figure 
paused ; and when I had nearly reached 
the same spot, a countenance was turned 
to me that was no longer the countenance 
of the damsel who had filled her pitcher at 
the fountain; I saw the features of St. 
Francis, but the expression of a fiend. 

“* Here at this spot, [ will remain, said 
[ within myself,—here will I stand, to 
warn my deluded brethren; for I could 
perceive by the moonlight that the path 
below was speckled by several who has- 
tened up, each pursuing a phantom, that 
from time to time turned round, beguiling 
them forward with a bewitching smile. 
Soon I saw one of my brethren approach, 
led by one whose countenance was to me 
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the countenance of ademon. It was Fa- 
ther Calomar, God rest his soul ; he pass- 
ed swiftly by. I was rooted to the spot; 
I had lost the power of motion, else I 
would have rushed betwixt him and de- 
struction. I attempted to cry—to speak— 
but in vain. I was voiceless, and the 
warning died in my throat. Isaw him 
reach the summit—I saw the pretended 
daughter of earth step from the pinnacle, 
and stand in the thin moonlight air; and 
I saw Father Calomar attempt to follow ; 
and the silence of the night was broken by 
the fall of the guilty. Again, another 
approached—it was Father Fuenfria, once 
a pattern of holiness; and he, too, was 
led on by the beckoning smile of one that 
seemed to him the damsel of the fountain, 
but whose face I knew. [I strove to 
move—to catch his garment as he hastened 
by—to cry—but vainly; he, too, passed 
to perdition. Eleven more came, and 
passed me by; they saw me not; their 
eyes were fixed upon the phantom that 
beguiled them; and thirteen times the 
echoes of the rock told the success of the 
Evil One and the weakness of man. 

** When the thirteenth had passed, I re- 
covered the power of voice and motion. 
Another approached; but I pronounced 
the name of St. Francis, and sprang _be- 
tween him and ruin. He, and the five 
that followed, had, refused to drink from 
the vessel offered at the fountain ; like me 
they had been true to the ancient usages of 
the convent. No sooner had I pronounced 
the name of St. Francis, than the fiend, in 
its multiplied likeness, was no more visible. 
The five friars who were ascending the 
path, stood still bewildered ; for the phan- 
tom that led on each, had disappeared ; 
and we returned to the convent, singing a 
song of thanksgiving. No strange voice 
mingled with our morning service; and 
the chair of the superior stood empty : 
but, alas! thirteen other chairs were 
vacant also. These thirteen crosses were 
raised on the summit of the rock, in com- 
memoration of the end of the unholy. 
Masses are every day said for the deliver- 
ance of their souls; and let us trust they 
may find deliverance. Since these events,” 
continued the friar, ‘‘ we who escaped 
perdition have redoubled our austerities ; 
and I, who am superior, have endeavoured 


to follow in the footsteps of the pious God- 
frido.” 





Miss Mitford has an amusing and 
homely sketch in Ackerman’s Juvenile For- 
get Me Not, which we transcribe :— 

CAROLINE CLEVELAND ; 
A School-Day Anecdote. 
BY MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 


In most great schools, as in other large 
assemblies of persons, one will generally 
be found, who, without being by any means 





the worst disposed or the most stupid, is 
yet in more scrapes, and oftener punished, 
than all the school put together, and who 
comes at last to be pitied by every one but 
her teachers as thoroughly unlucky. They, 
indeed go on punishing, partly on the 
theory so happily illustrated in Miss 
Edgeworth’s delightful story of Murad, 
that ill-luck is generally but another name 
for want of forethought—and unlucky, 
when applied to a school-girl, may be best 
translated careless—and partly on the 
principle which caused Frederick the 
Great of Prussia to punish the soldier 
whose hat was blown off by a high wind 
ata review. The sentence seemed abund- 
antly unjust, but it produced the desired 
effect—the wind blew off no more hats. 

Between twenty and thirty, years ago, 
when I, a small damsel of twelve years, or 
thereabout, was at Mrs. Meadows'’s respect- 
able seminary for young ladies in Cadogan 
Place, the several parts of Miss Edge- 
worth’s hero, Murad the unlucky, and 
Frederick of Prussia’s unhatted soldier, 
were enacted by a young country girl called 
Caroline Cleveland, the scape-goat of tlie 
school. Among the twenty select pupils 
to whom our governess bounded her cares, 
not one was half so often in trouble as 
Miss Cleveland. She tore more frocks, lost 
more gloves, blotted more books, blurred 
more drawings, than all the rest of the 
young ladies put together, and was, in 
short, a very by-word for indolence, awk- 
wardness, and untidiness. Drawing-mas- 
ters, writing-masters, music-masters, and 
dancing-masters, were never weary of com- 
plaining of her inattention; and, from the 
housemaid, as she dressed her, grumbling 
at her for spoiling her clothes, to Mrs. 
Meadows, lecturing her for not knowing 
her lessons, poor Caroline was scolded and 
thwarted every day and all day long. 

Nothwithstanding her faults, however, 
there was a pretty general feeling of liking 
for the culprit, even among those who 
scolded her most. There was something 
exceedingly disarming in the good-humour 
of the poor little girl, her entire submission 
to reproof, the total absence of sullenness 
and self-justification towards her superiors, 
and the unenvying and affectionate dispo- 
sition which she evinced towards her more 
fortunate companions. Generous, disin- 
terested, and benevolent, she was full of 
that general good-will, that overflowing 
and warm-hearted kindness, which are so 
certain to be repaid in kind. It was im- 
possible not to like one who was so ready 
to like, and so zealous to serve, every crea- 
ture that came in her way. If there had 
been a prize for sweetness of temper, she 
would have had no competitor. 

Another motive, too, caused more than 
usual interest to be felt in Miss Cleveland. 
Her father filled a high situation in one of 
our colonies; her mother aud elder sisters 





lived abroad with him; and Caroline, left 
in England for education, under the care 
of a worthy but rigid grand-aunt, who 
lived in far Northumberland,and whom she 
never saw from holydays to holydays, was 
regarded by those whose own dear parents 
lived near, and saw them frequently, with 
much of the pity due to an orphan. Such 
was the position of Caroline Cleveland at 
the time my story commences. 

If any among her innumerable trans- 
gressions against the rules of the school 
might be accounted her besetting sin, it 
was speaking English. French was the 
universal language of the house, and an 
English mark was passed among the young 
ladies, transferred from culprit to culprit as 
they were detected in the fact, and called 
for three times a day, when the unlucky 
damsel who happened to be in possession 
of the badge was amerced in the sum of 
threepence ; the collective threepences 
being, every second day, transmuted into 
silver, and deposited in a money-box, a 
sort of mimic savings’ bank, to be expended 
in a feast at the close of the half-year, 

The usual wearer of this order of dis- 
credit—an oval piece of wood, with 
ENGLISH in large capitals engraven on 
its front, suspended by a riband from the 
neck—the common bearer ot this unseemly 
decoration was poor Caroline, who never 
could take the trouble of talking Trench, 
on the one hand, or find in her heart to 
listen after her fellow-talkers in English, 
on the other; so that, being, from her 
parents’ absence, not very amply supplied 
with cash, her habitual thoughtlessness 
extending itself in a remarkable degree to 
the financial department, she had, at the 
date of our story, about a month before the 
holydays, not only arrived at the bottom of 
the purse which had been furnished to her 
for the half-year, but actually contracted a 
debt amounting to the almost incredible 
sum of two guineas to that grand joint- 
stock property, the mark. 

Not one of the shareholders but would 
most willingly have abandoned her part of 
the claim against the defaulter. Readily 
would the whole company have foregone 
all the luxuries of the mark-feast—the 
oranges, the almonds and raisins, the dried 
cherries, the candied angelica, the brioches, 
the macaroons, all the confections, French 
and English—with which that auspicious 
half-holyday was wont to be celebrated, as 
well as the orgeat, the capillaire, the eau de 
groseille, and even the two bottles of ginger 
wine—innocuous beverage !—the crowning 
two bottles thatclosed the banquet—readily 
would the whole festival have been aban- 
doned rather than distress the universal 
favourite. 

But the head teacher, who acted as a 
sort of trustee to the fund, felt it her dut 
to report the defalcation to Mrs. Meadows, 
who might be esteemed the president, or, 
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at the least, a bank-director; and she, in 
her turn, anxious to inculcate on the 
thoughtless offender the value of money, 
and the wickedness, as well as misery, of 
being in debt, however incurred, resolved 
to make the present a lesson which should 
not soon be forgotten. Accordingly, she 
told her that the money must be paid before 
she went to her grand-aunt’s for the holy- 
days, a visit to which she had long looked 
forward with delight, as one of her sisters, 
recently married, was expected to meet 
her there from abroad—or that she must 
pass the holydays at school. But, aware, 
how slight was her chance of obtaining the 
sum needed from her rigid, methodical 
guardian, who always, on sending her to 
school, supplied her stated pocket-money 
for the half-year, and would be horrified 
by such a demand for forfeits—aware of 
her situation, Mrs. Meadows added an 
offer that she herself would pay the debt, 
and set down the money in Mr. Cleveland’s 
bill, provided Caroline would get by heart 
the whole of Athalie. 

The whole of Athalie! Caroline, who 
never yet had managed to repeat correctly 
a fable of La Fontaine’s, or a page of the 
Henriade, or even a chorus of Esther—to 
learn by rote the entire drama of Athalie! 
The poor girl was in despair. Little did 
it comfort her that Athalie was the chef- 
d'euvre of a great poet, written to please 
the wife of a great king, and acted by her 
pupils at an institution founded by herself. 
Ilowever the young é/éves of St. Cyr might 
have gloried in the representation of Atha- 
lie, to Caroline it seemed only the dreariest 
and weariest task ever imposed upon 
school-girl. She discovered none of the 
imputed sublimity; her uncritical eye 
could only scan the tremendous number 
of pages “ where lines immeasureably 
spread”"—those Alexandrines are atrocities 
—‘‘seemed lenthening,” as slowly and 
sadly she turned over the leaves. The 
= little girl was inconsolable; and we, 
ier trusty comrades, stood pitying around 
her, longing to contribute our joint hoards 
to her relief in the way of boon or subsidy ; 
a desire which would certainly have been 
carried into effect, but that Mrs. Meadows, 
foreseeing the probability of a subscription 
being set on foot for so charitable a 
purpose, had positively prohibited the 
measure. 

Poor dear Caroline! Just as she was 
turning over the leaves for the third time, 
tasking her arithmetic to reckon up the 
speeches and the lines, and vainly hoping 
to make them out to be fewer and shorter, 
we as vainly trying to insinuate hopes from 
a projected general petition to Mrs. Mea- 
dows, from which we all knew that no 
hope could rationally be entertained— 
that lady’s decisions being as unchangeable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians— 





even at this dismal moment, as if to read | 


us a practical lesson on the mutability of 
fortune, a packet arrived for Miss Cleveland 
from her sister, the bride, containing, be- 
sides the usual nuptial prettiness of cake, 
and gloves, and silver favours, an affection- 
ate note from her new brother, the bride- 
groom, together with a delicately-wrought 
Indian purse, freighted with a golden 
guinea at either end. 

Never was money so welcome! Who 
now so fortunate as Caroline? She uttered 
a cry of joy—almost a shriek ; flung up to 
the ceiling the volume of Racine, contain- 
ing Athalie, which, in its descent, touched, 
as I well remember, on my nose, as I hap- 
pened to be looking up at the instant ; and 
hastened to the head teacher to pay her 
debt, and be quit of the very thought of 
Athalie. Miss Stevens, the functionary in 
question, was not, however, at leisure to 
settle her account; she was just preparing 
to walk out with the school, and bade Miss 
Cleveland get ready as fast as she could, 
and put her money in her pocket until 
they returned from their promenade. 

The walk, a dull and orderly procession 
of nicely-dressed and prim demoiselles, 
arranged in pairs, adjusted according to 
the height rather than the inclination of the 
parties, passed as monotonously as usual. 
But, on our return, Miss Stevens indulged 
us, and perhaps herself—for it was the very 
prime and flush of May, and the beauty and 
fragrance of the trees and flowering shrubs 
were almost irresistible—by a brief ramble 
in the delightful shades of the Cadogan 
Gardens. ‘That half-hour’s liberty was 
worth an age. The gay blossoms of the 
lilac, the laburnum, the double peach, and 
the double cherry, mingled their vivid 
colours with the tender green of the young 
leaves. The morning had been rainy, and 
the light drops still glittered on the grass ; 
the birds twittered among the branches; 
the bright sunshine and the balmy air shed 
their sweet influences around us; and we 
were returning, full of the joyous spirit of 
youth, quickened by this short taste of 
nature and of freedom, thinking of our 
own dear gardens and our country homes, 
when one of those miserable objects, sel- 
dom seen but in great cities, brought us 
back to London and its most painful asso- 
ciations. 

Leaning against the iron palisade close 
beside the gate, stood a young woman, 
with one child at her breast, and two 
others, emaciated and almost naked, 
clinging to her own squalid rags—a sad 
spectacle of human misery! She implored 
our charity, first in broken English, then 
in the patois of one of the southern pro- 
vinces of France. Her looks and tears, 
and the famished appearance of the whole 
party, were more intelligible than her 
words. We gathered, however, that she 
was the wife of a French sailor, whose fri- 
gate had been captured by the English, 


and who was then imprisoned, with many 
hundreds of his countrymen, at Norman 
Cross; that a letter from one of his com- 
rades had informed her that he was labouring 
under a mortal disorder; that she had 

revailed on a smuggler, her relation, to 
leh her and her children in Efgland, that 
she might receive his last breath ; that her 
little money had been expended on the 
road to London, whither she had travelled 
in hopes of finding a kind and wealthy 
proven¢al, to whom she was furnished with 
letters, and who would, she was assured, 
forward her and her children to the prison, 
that her poor husband might bless them 
before he died; but that she had lost those 
letters of recommendation, and with them 
the address of her good countryman ; and 
she had wandered about, friendless and 
homeless, a beggar in a foreign land, till 
now that all hope of seeing her Henri had 
departed, and her only comfort was, that 
she and her little ones must soon die too. 
As she uttered the last mournful words the 
poor young woman pressed her baby closer 
to her bosom, and sank down on the pave- 
ment, with a gush of tears so suffocating 
and so passionate, that her very heart 
seemed bursting. 

There is something in a real and a deep 
sorrow which goes straight to the feelings 
of youth. We crowded round the sufferer, 
in true though unavailing sympathy, and 
showered upon her the little money that 
we happened to have about us, or that the 
prudence of our conductress would allow. 
It was enough, and more than enough, to 
procure present support and decent lodg- 
ing, but not enough to reclothe herself and 
her half-naked children, or to enable them 
to reach their place of destination; and, 
though received with the ardent thankful- 
ness of her nation, our gift evidently excited 
more gratitude than joy. We continued 
round her, questioning her as to her plans 
and the sum necessary for their accom- 
plishment, until roused by a peremptory 
summons from the teacher, who crossed 
the street rapidly towards Mrs. Meadows’s 
house—Caroline, who had taken an ani- 
mated part in the discussion, lingering a 
moment behind, and joining us with some 
difficulty as we reached the hall-door. 





On re-entering the school-room, Miss 
Stevens called for Miss Cleveland, and 
announced to her that she was then ready 
to receive her money, and settle the account 
of the mark. The little girl blushed and 
hesitated, and at last, picking up the 
volume of Racine, which she had tossed 
into the air two hours before, announced 
her intention of accepting Mrs. Meadows’s 
kind offer, and learning Athalie. She 
was sure that by getting up at four o’clock 
every morning—| N. B. She was always the 
latest riser in the school ]—by being up 
every day at four o’clock, she was sure 





| that she could do it, and she was sure that 
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the task would do her good ; she should be 
able to learn the common school lessons 
more easily at another time. She would 
get Athalie by heart, with Mrs. Meadows’s 
leave. 

All at once the truth burst upon us. 
She had given her two guineas to the 
Frenchwoman! and, on being questioned 
by Miss Stevens, she ‘avowed the fact much 
in the style in which she might have con- 
fessed a great fault. She could not help 
it, she said, the poor young woman cried 
go; and two guineas was the exact sum 
needed. Besides, she was sure that her 
sister, Gertrude, whose husband had sent 
her the money, would herself have given 
it if she had been there ; and that her papa 
would not mind its being charged in the 
bill, especially if he could but know how 
the. poor young woman cried; her papa 
never liked to see people cry, if he could 
help them, especially foreigners in a strange 
land. She was sure that her sister and her 
father would not be angry for that, however 
they might blaine her for speaking English 
and running in debt to the mark ; and, for 
her own part, she would rather learn 
Athalie—it was not so very long after all; 
she was sure that she could learn it, and 
that the task would do her good, 

And she did learn Athalie; for Mrs. 
Meadows, whilst listening almost with 
tears to her generous resolution, was judi- 
cious enough to determine that she should 
earn her own approbation, as well as that 
of her friends, by completing the sacrifice. 
She did get up at four o'clock every morn- 
ing to study Athalie, and the effect of this 
exertion, not only on her subsequent 
lessons, but on her habits and character, 
was salutary and permanent. She did 
learn Athalie, and she had her reward; 
for the poor Frenchwoman, for whom our 
good governess also interested herself, 
reached Norman Cross in safety, and found 
her husband recovering; and the news 
arrived on the very morning of the mark- 
feast, at which Caroline Cleveland, her 
task completed, was chosen to preside, and 
over which she did preside, glowing, 
colouring, and smiling, the gayest and 
happiest of school-girls. 





THE GAMESTER’S TRAGEDY. 


Blackwood’s Magaz ine, No. 186, * Passages 
trom the Diary of « late Physici ian,” 


Tus is a fearful narrative, and the more 
appalling from its truth, and the reflection 
that such scenes, and such characters as it 
describes, are but of every day occurrence 
in this great metropolis. 

Henry Beauchamp is a young man of 
property, just come of age, and returned 
with his tutor from a ‘‘ continental trip,” 
the usual “finisher” in our modern school 
of morals. This tutor, Mr. Eccles, is a 
clergyman, but an infamous scoundrel ; 





he has led his pupil into all the dissipations 
and debaucheries of the Paris gaming: 
houses, where, in connection with a gang 
of sharpers, he has already ‘ pigeoned”’ 
him ‘in the small way.” This Eccles 
beholds with uneasiness and disappoint- 
ment the pleasure with which his pupil 
seems inclined to settle down at home, 
blessed in the love of his aged mother, the 
respect of his tenants, and the hand and 
heart of his charming cousin, Ellen, whom 
he is about to make his wife. Au oppor- 
tunity soon occurs to blast this too happy 
prospect, in the necessary and sudden 
departure of his pupil for London, on im- 
portant business. Eccles writes off before- 
hand to some of his old partners in iniquity, 
and the unhappy victim is soon pounced 
upon by his treacherous and wily friends, 
who call at his hotel to shake their “ old 
chum” by the hand. 

Eccles had prepared them ‘not to 
frighten him” as “ the bird was shy ;” 
accordingly it is only after one or two ap- 
parently accidental meetings, and much 
against the inclination of his master-spirit 
of evil, Sir Edward Streighton, that sundry 
quiet rubbers at whist are played ; then, par 
accident, allusion being made to a certain 
‘disputed point” between Lord and 
General , Beauchamp is taken off his 
guard, gives an opinion on the dispute in 
question, and offers to take a wager on the 
matter. After much backing out, and 
shrugging of shoulders, and compunctions 
at “winning his money,” &c. a match is 
made up, and the whole party speedily 
repair to a fashionable Hett, for the pur- 
pose of settling the dispute. 

“The infernal splendour of the scene 
by which he was surrounded, smote his 
soul with a sense of guilty awe the moment 
he entered, flushed though he was, and 
unsteady with wine. <A spectral recollec- 
tion of his mother and Ellen, wreathed 
with the halos of virtue and purity, glanced 
across his mind, and for a moment he 
thought himself in hell! Sick and faint, 
he sate down for a few moments at an un- 
occupied table. Ie felt half determined to 
rush out from the room. Hiskind friends 
perceived his agitation. Sir Edward asked 
him if he were ill? but Beauchamp, with 
a sickly smile, referred his sensations to 
the heated room, and the unusual quantity 
of wine he had drunk. 
himself, and dreading their banter, he 
presently rose from his seat, and declared 
himself recovered. After standing some 
time beside the rouge et noir table, where 
tremendous stakes were playing for, amidst 
profound and agitating silence—where he 
marked the sallow features of General —— 
and Lord , the parties implicated in 
the affair mentioned at Sir Edward's table, 
and who, having arranged their dispute, 
were now over head and ears in a new 
transaction—the four friends withdrew to 
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one of the private tables to talk over their 
bet. Alas, half-an-hour’s time beheld 
them all at hazard! Beauchamp playing! 
and with excitement and enthusiasm equal- 
ling any one’s inthe room. Sir Edward 
maintained the negligent and reluctant air 
of a man overpersuaded into acquiescence 
in the wishes of his companions. Every 
time that Beauchamp shook the fatal dice 
box, the pale face of his mother looked at 
him ; yet still he shook, and still he threw— 
for he won freely from Apsley and Hillier. 
About four o’clock he took his departure, 
with bank-notes in his pocket-book to the 
amount of 95/. as his evening’s winning. 

‘* Ile walked home to bis hotel weary 
and depressed in spirits, ashamed and 
enraged at his own weak compliances and 
irresolution. The thought suddenly struck 
him, however, that he would make amends 
for his misconduct, by appropriating the 
whole of his unhallowed gains to the pur- 
chase of jewellery for his mother and 
cousin. Relieved by this consideration, 
he threw himself on his bed, and slept, 
though uneasily, till a late hour in the 
morning. Ilis first thought on waking 
was the last that had occupied his mind 
overnight; but it was in a moment met 
by another and more startling reflection—. 
What would Sir Edward, I[lillier, and 
Apsley think of him, dragging them to 
play, and winning their money, without 
giving them an opportunity of retrieving 
their losses! The more he thought of it, 
the more was he embarrassed; and as he 
tossed about on his bed, the suspicion 
flashed across his disturbed mind, that he 
was embroiled with gamblers. With what 
credit could heskulk from the attack he had 
himself provoked? Perplexed and agitated 
with the dilemma he had drawn upon him- 
self, he came to the conclusion, that, at all 
events, he must invite the baronet and his 
friends to dinner that day, and give them 
their revenge, when he might retreat with 
honour, and for ever. Every one who 
reads these pages will anticipate the event. 

“* Gaming is a magical stream; if you 
do but wade far enough into it, to wet 
the soles of your feet, there is an influence 
*- the waters which draws you irresistibly 
in, deeper and deeper, till you are sucked 
aus the roaring vortex, and perish. If it 
were not unduly paradoxical, one might 
say with respect to gaming, that he has 
come to the end who has made a begin- 
ning.” 

Another party is planned to meet at 
Beauchamp’s the next day, and then, 
open hearted and generous, he proposes a 
renewal of the last night’s play, and throws 
carelessly for the almost avowed purpose 
of returning Apsley his money. The latter 
appears angered at this carelessness, and 
the other protests he is playing his best. 
Another black-hearted sinner makes his 
appearance—the game goes on, and before 
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the evening’s close Beauchamp enters into 
the spirit of the game “ with as keen a 
relish as a professed gamester!’’ ‘“ He 
proposed bets which the cautious baronet 
and his coadjutors hesitated, and at last 
refused to take!” About three they sepa- 
rated, and on making up accounts found 
no one’s profit or loss exceeded 201. 
“ After his guests had retired, he betook 


himself to bed, with comparatively none of 


those heurt-smitings which had “kept him 
sleepless the night before. The men with 
whom he had been playing were evidently 
no professional gamblers, and he felt him- 
self safe in their hands !” 

Our gamester is now irrevocably lost ! 
he feels a confidence in himself—he feels 
a confidence in his friends, and he writes 
to his mother and affianced bride, com- 
plaining of the tedious proceedings of his 
attorney, Twister, which will detain him in 
town about six weeks more! 

‘* But, alas, that day saw Beauchamp in 
a new and startling character—that of an 
infatuated gamester! During that fatal 
six weeks, he had lost several thousand 
pounds, and had utterly neglected the 
business which brought him up to town, 
for his whole heart was with French hazard 
and rouge et noir! Even his outward 
appearance had undergone a strange alter- 
ation. His checks and forehead wore the 
saliow hue of dissipation—his eyes were 
weak and blood-shot—his hands trembled, 
and every movement indicated the highest 
degree of nervous irritability. He had 
become vexed and out of temper with all 
about him, but especially with himself, 
and never could ‘ bring himself up to par’ 
till seven or eight o’clock in the evening, 
at dinner, when he was warming with wine. 
The first thing in the mornings, also, he 
felt it necessary to fertify himself against 
the agitations of the day, bya smart draught 
of brandy or liqueur! If the mere love 
of temporary excitement had been sufti- 
cient, in the first instance, to allure him on 
to play, the desire for retrieving his losses 
now supplied a stronger motive ‘for persever. 
ing in his dangerous ‘and destructive career. 

“Thus is the wretched gamester first led, 
and then driven into ruin ! 

But we will not follow our unfortunate 
hero through all his steps to perdition ; we 
will not affright our readers with a further 
description of the scenes of horror on 
horror accumulating, through which he 
passed; for each only differs from its pre- 
decessors in the deeper blackness and 
malignity of its features;—we will not 
stop to inquire into the doubts and heart- 
aching suspense of a fond mother and a 
doating mistress ;—we will not detail the 
fears and misgivings of the trusty old 
family steward, as letter after letter arrived 
demanding fresh supplies of money, and 
enjoining his strict secrecy ;—we will omit 
for the present all intermediate matters, 





and from the first, pass to the last step of 
the Gambler's tr agedy. 

Having been pillaged, at three stakes, 
of his last 5000/. which he had scraped 
together in the desperate idea of regaining 
his former losses, by means of a stratagem, 
not unmixed with fraud, he loses all self- 
command, and seizes his despoiler by the 
throat,—a disturbance ensues,—and a 
duel is the consequence, in which his 
antagonist is shot through the head. 

And who shall now describe the situa- 
tion of the wretched mother, and the not 
less wretched affianced bride of a muR- 
DERER, when the intelligence arrives of 
his being dragged to the solitary confine- 
ment of Newgate jail? We have neither 
powers nor inclination to dwell upon the 
subject ! 

On the day preceding the trial the phy- 
sician calls upon the prisoner according to 
promise, and describes briefly but highly 
graphically a scene of awful but business- 
like horror :— 

** The room was full of counsel and at- 
torneys ; and numerous papers were lying 
on the table, which a clerk was beginning 
to gather up into a bag when [ entered. 
They had been holding their final consulta- 
fion, and left their client more disturbed 
than I had seen him for some days. The 
eminent counsel who had been retained 
spoke by no means encouragingly of the 
expected issue of the trial, and reiterated 
the determination to ‘do the very utter- 
most on his behalf.’ They repeated, also, 
that the prosecutor was following him up 
like a blood-hound ; that he had got scent 
of some evidence against Beauchamp in 
particular, which would ¢e// terribly against 
him, and make outa case of ‘ malice pre- 
pense.’ And, as if matters had not been 
already sufficiently gloomy, the attorney 
had learned only that afternoon that the 
case was to be tried by one of the judges 
who, it was rumoured, was resolved to 
make an example of the first duellist he 
could convict.” 

We have then a short but striking pic- 
ture of the Old Bailey Court, with the 
prisoner ‘dressed in decent black,” and 
hanging his head under the gaze of a thou- 
sand different people, with a hundred va- 
rious feelings of horror, scorn, disgust, 
pity, and callousness, (if that can be called 
a feeling) ; with the judge cool and keen- 
sighted, and the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion blackening black deeds, and adding 
malicious falsehood to what was_ bad 
enough in reality. After this scene of 
quiet bustle and formal, horrid misery, we 
are introduced to the bed-room of the vene- 
rable old mother, trembling and sinking 
into the grave, yet living on, still doomed 
to suffer the expectance of that horrid 
truth she would fain escape from. Des- 
patches had been every hour sent off from 
the court, briefly stating the progress of the 








proceedings ; ; they were written by the at- 
torney’s clerk, and ran thus :-— 

** 12 o’ Clock, O. B. Not quite so en- 
couraging. Our counsel can’t make much 
impression in examination. Judge seems 
rather turning against prisoner.” 

“1 o’Clock, O. B. Nothing particular 
since last note. Prisoner very calm and 
firm.’’ 

“20'Clock, O. B. Still going on as 
last.” 

“3 0’Clock, O. B. Mr. Beauchamp 
just read his defence. Made favourable 
impression on the court—many in tears. 
Acknowledged himself ruined by play.— 
General impression, prisoner ruined by 
conspiracy. 

“4 0’Clock, O. B. Judge summing up. 
Sorry to say a little unfavourable to pri- 
soner. Don’t think, however, prisoner 
will be capitally convicted.” 

Within this slip was another, which 
was from Beauchamp himself, and ad- 
dressed — 

“‘ Sweet loves! courage! The crisis 
approaches. I am not in despair. God 
is merciful! May he bless you for ever! 
My mother! my Ellen!—H. B.”’ 

The catastrophe now draws on; and, 
long as this article has already extended, 
we must insert the whole of it:— 

“© *Mrs. Beauchamp,’ inquired her sis- 
ter-in-law, ‘ would you like to hear a chap- 


ter in the Bible read to you?’ 


“« ¢ Y—ye=yes,’ she replied, eagerly : 
‘let it be the parable of the Prodigal Son ; 
and perhaps Doctor —— will read it 


} to us.’ 


‘* What an affecting selection! Think- 
ing it might serve to occupy their minds 
for a short time, I commenced reading it, 
but not very steadily or firmly. The re- 
lieving tears gushed forth freely from Mrs. 
Beauchamp, and every one in the room, 
as | went on with that most touching, 
beautiful, and appropriate parable. When 
I had concluded, and amidst a pause of 
silent expectation, another billet was 
brought. 

“¢5 o’Clock, O. B. Judge still sum- 
ming up with great pains. Symptoms of 
leaning towards the prisoner. 

‘“* Another agitating hour elapsed—how 
[ scarcely know ; and a breathless messen- 
ger brought a sixth billet. 

“¢ 6 o’Clock, O. B. Jury retired to 
consider verdict—been absent half an 
hour. Rumoured in court that two hold 
out against the rest—not known on which 
side.’ 

“After the reading of this torturing 
note, which Mrs. Beauchamp did not ask 
to see, she lifted up her shaking hands to 
Heaven, and seemed lost in an agony of 
prayer. After a few minutes spent in this 
way, she gasped, almcst inaudibly, ‘ Oh, 
Doctor! read once more the parable you 
have read, beginning at the twentieth 
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verse.” I took the Bible in my hands, and 
tremulously read,— 

*¢ And he arose, and came to his fa- 
ther. But when he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him, and had compas- 
sion’—(a short, bitter, hysteric laugh broke 
from Mrs. Beauchamp)—‘ and ran, and 
fell on his neck, and kissed hiin. 

+ * * * “¢ And bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it; and let us eat and 
be merry : 

“For this my son was dead, and is 
alive again; he was lost, and is found. 
And they began’— 

“ The death-like silence in which my 
trembling voice was listened to was broken 
by the sound of a slight bustle in the street 
beneath, and the noise of some approach- 
ing vehicle. We scarce breathed. The 
sound increased. Miss Beauchamp slowly 
dropped on her knees beside the bed, and 
buried her ashy face in the clothes. The 
noise outside increased, voices were heard, 
and at length a short faint ‘huzza!’ was 
audible. 

“<There! I told youso! He is free ! 
My son is acquitrep!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Beauchamp, sitting in an instant upright 
in bed, stretching her arms upon it, and 
clapping her hands in ecstasy. Her fea- 
tures were lit up with a glorious smile; 
she pushed back her dishevelled grey 
hair, and sate straining her eye and ear, 
and stretching forward her hands, as if to 
enjoin silence. 

‘‘Then was heard the sound of foot- 
steps rapidly ascending the stairs; the 
door was knocked at; and before I could 
reach it for the purpose of preventing any 
sudden surprise, in rushed the old steward, 
frantic with joy, waving his hat over his 
head. 

“**Nor Guritty!— Nor Guiiry !— 
Nor Guitry, my lady!’ he gasped, all in 
a breath, in defiance of my cautioning 
movements. ‘* Ile’s coming! — Ile’s 
coming !— He’s coming, my lady !’ — 
Miss Beauchamp sunk in an instant on 
the floor, with a faint scream, and was 
carried out of the room in a swoon. 

“* Mrs. Beauchamp again clapped her 
hands. Her son rushed into the room, 
flung himself at her feet, and threw his 
arms around her. For several moments 
he locked her in his embraces, kissing her 
with convulsive fondness. ‘ My mother! 
My own mother !—Your son !’ he gasped, 
but she heard him not: she had expired 
in his arms !”’ 

* tt * % 4 # 

Wretched and emaciated, burning with 
inward fever, and with a shattered mind 
and a broken heart, and the stain of mur- 
derer on his name, Mr. Beauchamp lived 
some time in the hourly, hope of death; 
but ¢hat alone nature and his evil fate de- 
nied him; and what Heaven refused, his 
Own impious hand effected! * * 


—_-_—.—.-- « 
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DRURY LANE. 


Saturday.—Dominique, or It is the Devil; the 
Illustrious Stranger ; the Brigand. 
Tuesday.—The Country Girl; Dominique; Turn- 
ing the Tables. 

Thursday.—William Tell; Intrigue; Rosina. 
We cannot speak in favour of the new 
Dominique at this house: the piece is a 
tissue of extravagant absurdity from be- 
ginning to end; and Mr. Wallack wants 
that natural flow of humour and grimace 
which renders Liston’s performance so 
pre-eminently amusing. Besides this, the 
piece is about three times too long, (occu- 
pying nearly two hours,) and the serious 
matter is somniferous beyond compare. 
Wycherley’s Country Girl has been re- 
vived again, but cannot long survive.— 
The coarse wit and general extravagant 
character of this comedy are in accord- 
ance with the taste of days gone by, but 
cannot be relished in the present age of 
refinement. We wait to see Miss Ken- 
neth in a more becoming part before we 
criticise her talents further. 

The ‘ growl of preparation” has been 
sounded here, and the lions, boa constric- 
tors, tigers, and their patron, M. Martin, 
are all on the gue vive. We learn from an 
awfully long bill just published that they 
make their first appearance on Monday 
next. 

*.* We intend having some highly in- 
teresting particulars on this subject next 
week. 

COVENT GARDEN. 
LI'riday.—The Incoustant; the Barber of Seville, 
Monday.—Hamlet; Neuha's Cave, 
Wednesday.—The Maidof Judah ; Oldand Young. 

Miss Inverarity performed Rosina on 
Friday last, when The Barber of Seville 
introduced more than one new candidate 
for public favour. They were well received. 
The Maid of Judah has also been revived 
successfully, Miss Inverarity singing in it. 
To meet the “ great gun” ofthe rival house, 
we have Miss Kemble’s Belvidera, with 
C, Kemble’s Jaffier, and Young’s Pierre, 
announced for Monday ; and for Wednes- 
day, Young’s admirable performanee in The 
Man of the World, and a new farce, entitled 
A Genius Wanted, or the Left Wing, ex- 
pressly written for little Miss Poole. 








sMiscellanca, 

SIR WALTER SCOTT is at present 
in town, residing with his son-in-law, Mr. 
Lockhart. After the many alarming ac- 
counts of Sir Walter’s state of health 
which, during the last twelve months, have 
appeared in the newspapers, it has given 
great pleasure to those who have seen him 
since he came to London to find that, 
though his bodily strength is somewhat re- 
duced, his activity of mind and goodness 
of spirits are unimpaired. He sails imme- 











diately, in a king’s ship, for the Mediter- 
ranean; and, we believe, meaus to pass 
the winter at Malta or in the south of Italy. 
ILis second son is at present at Naples, at- 
tached to the British embassy there; a 
circumstance which may induce him to 
take up his abode in that city. Should he 
do so, the variety of Italian character 
which still exists at Naples in all its sin- 
gularity and raciness, may afford him a 
rich mine of interesting subjects and 
striking portraits.— From a Correspondent. 

Openinc or Kino’s Cotiterce.—The 
public opening of this college took place 
last Saturday, and was honoured by the 
attendance of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, Lord Henley, 
Lord Bexley, Sir H. Halford, Mr. Tooke, 
several clergymen of high reputation, and 
a numerous assemblage of ladies and gen- 
tlemen. At half-past one o'clock the noble 
personages we have named entered the 
chapel of the institution. Divine service 
was then performed in a most impressive 
manner, with the assistance of the King’s 
Scholars, who were in attendance, under 
the direction of Mr. Harris. 

The Bishop of London then addressed 
the company at some length, on the neces- 
sity of combining instruction in the Chris- 
tian religion with general education. 

The Principal of the College, (the Rev. 
W. Otter, A. M.) made a long address on 
the same subject—namely, the benefits 
which would accrue from the institution of 
a college that united religious with general 
education as its system. 

The medical classes opened en Monday. 
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OUR FRIENDS AND RIVALS. 





Arter the “ welcome kindness” with which Tae 
LITERARY GAZETTE” was pleased to “hail” its 
‘* promised twopenny contemporary,” we were led 
to expect some liberal treatment at its hands, at 
least so much as other pay-contributors enjoyed, 
The sequel puts a different face on the matter, 
whence it appears that, though “a promised two- 
penny contemporary” might be welcome enough, 
its real and actual presence was by no means so 
agreeable. 

The following facts will speak for themselves : 
On the 29th September, an advertisement of our 
first Number was paid for at the LITERARY 
GAZETTE Office, Wellington Street ; but, contrary 
to expectation, it was not inserted in the following 
week’s publication. Application being made on 
the subject, an evasive answer was given, from 
which we were led to expect we should appear in 
the next GAZETTE. 

Again we were omitted, and again application 
was made, when the mystery was cleared up, on 
being informed by the individual in the office that 
“the Proprietors would rather decline inserting 
the Advertisements of a RIVAL PUBLICA- 
TION!” On being further questioned, this per 
son “would not say” that he was ‘‘ authorised” 
to say so; and, after causing him to repeat his 
words three several times, we consented to receive 
back our money; and so free our liberal “ eight- 
penny contemporary” from the unwelcome task 
of announcing a twopenny “rival!” 

Such “ opposition” as this, coupled with the 
support and approbation we receive from our nu- 
merous other friends, is highly encouraging. We 
beg to announce, in answer to several inquiries, 
that our sale already exceeds our most sanguine 
expectations ; and by the time it is onéy doubled, 
we think we may cry ‘ content!” 
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Just published, by JAMES COCHRANE and CO, 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 


I. 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH. 


THE SPEECH of the Right Hon. 
LORD BROUGHAM, Lord High Chancellor of 
England, on the Second Reading of the REFORM 
BILL, delivered in the HOUSE of LORDS, on 
the Memorable Night of Friday, the 7th of Octo- 
ber, 1831. Handsomely printed in 8vo. price Is. 


“‘ The magnificent speech of Lord Brougham in 
support of the Bill, has eclipsed every effort of 
oratory made within the walls of Parliament in the 
memory of the living generation. Probably no- 
thing is to be found more splendid, more powerful, 
more convincing, in the whole range of ancient or 
modern eloquence. It was a noble, a prodigious 
specimen of the power of the human intellect,”— 
Times. 

II. 


THE SONG of ALBION. A Poem 


commemorative of the Crisis. LINES on the 
FALL of WARSAW, and other Poems. By Henry 
Sewell Stokes. Handsomely printed in 8vo, 9s. 


Ill, 
In 8vo. price 5s, 6d, 


THH DWELLING OF FANCY, 
with other POEMS. By J. Augustine Wade, Au- 
thor ef ** Songs of the Flowers,” &c. 

** The first poem, ‘ The Dwelling of Fancy,’ has 
much beauty; while among the minor pieces are 
some full of that tender and natural feeling—that 
graceful imagery, which most can appreciate, and 
all enjoy: it is poetry passing over the human 
heart, and referring the music it has wakened to 
the source whence it was drawn. ‘The Hymn of 
Memnon’s Lyre’ is, with all its fancy imagery, a 
most exquisite poem. ‘The author is quite capable 
to take his place in the foremost rank of our lyric 
bards.’’—Literary Gazette, 


IV. 
The Cheapest and most Elegant of all the Libraries. 


ROSCOD’s NOVELIST’s LIBRARY 
with Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Pub- 
lishing in Monthly Volumes, price only 5s., hand- 
somely bound, uniform with the ‘* Waverley 
Novels.” 

This day is published, 


SMOLLETT’S PEREGRINE 
PICKLE, Vol. Il, Illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank. Being the Fourth Volume of this admired 
Series of Classical Novels. 

Vol. I. contains the manage Humphrey Clinker, 
with a Biographical Memoir of Smollett, by Tho- 
mas Roscoe, Esq. Four Plates by George Cruik- 
shank, and an elegant Portrait, engraved on Steel. 

Vol. II. contains the whole of Roderick Ran- 
dom, similarly illustrated. 

Vol. ILI, contains Peregrine Pickle, Vol. I., with 
Four Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


‘* What increases the value of these plates is, the 
circumstance of their being etched as well as de- 
signed by George Cruikshank himself; so that 
every touch is his own, and assists the design, none 
of the spirit of which is lost in the engraving.”— 
Spectator. 

** One sketch of George Cruikshank’s pencil is 
worth all the criticisms that ever were written in 
praise of the novels of Tobias Smollett.’’-—Morn- 
ing Herald. 

*,* Orders received by all respectable Book- 
sellers throughout the Kingdom. 

V. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. boards, 


THE CLUB-BOOK ; consisting of Original 
Tales by the following distinguished Authors :— 
Allan Cunningham, Esq.—John Galt, Esq., Author 
of ‘* Annals of the Parish.”— Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower, Translator of ‘“* Faustus.”"—The Ettrick 
Shepherd.—William Jerdan, Esq.— D. M. Moir, 
Esq., Author of “‘ Maunsie Waugh.”’—A. Picken, 
Esq., Author of “ The Dominie’s Legacy.’—Ty- 
rone Power, Esq., Author of ‘‘ The Lost Heir.” — 
G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of ‘* Richelieu.”— 
Leitch Ritchie, Esq., Author of the ** Romance of 
French History.”’ 

Contents: Bertrand de la Croix; or, the Siege 
of Rhodes. By the Author of ‘* Richelieu.”—Had- 
dad-Ben-Ahab; or, the Traveller. By the Author 
of ‘Annals of the Parish.”—The Gipsy. By the 
Author of “ The Lost Heir,”"—Eisenbach ; or, the 





Adventures of a Stranger: a Metropolitan Story. 
By the Author of ** The Dominie’s Legacy.””—The 
Fatal Whisper. By John Galt.—The Sleepless 
Woman. By William Jerdan.—Dramatic Scenes. 
By Lord Francis Leveson Gower.—Gowden Gib- 
bie. By Allan Cunningham.—The Deer-Stalkers : 
a Highland Legend. By A. Picken.—The Painter. 
By John Galt.—The Laidlaws and the Scotts. By 
the Ettrick Shepherd.—The Bridal of Borthwick. 
By the Author of ‘“‘ Maunsie Waugh.”—The Un- 
guarded Hour. By John Galt.—The Cheatrie Pack- 
man. By Leitch Ritchie.—The Bogle o’ the Brae ; 
a Queer Courting Story. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
—The Book of Life. By John Galt.—The Three 
Kearneys ; a Tale of the Dominie. By A. Picken. 


VI. 
In a few days will be published, The 


HISTORY OF THE CONTAGIOUS 
CHOLERA, in popular Language. By James 
Kennedy, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London. 

It has been the object of the author to strip the 
subject of every species of mystery and specula- 
tion, and to lay before the reader a multitude of 
facts (hitherto unpublished in Europe), explana- 
tory of the origin and laws of the pestilence, and 
of a rational method of cure. The inefficient and 
cruel character of the present quarantine regula- 
tions is exposed, and the adoption of an effective 
and humane system recommended. 


HARRO HARRING’S POLISH 
MEMOIRS, in 1 vol. small 8vo. MEMOIRS of 
the POLES under the Government of the Grand 
Duke Constantine. By Harro Harring, late Officer 
in the Regiment of Lancers of the Russian Impe- 
rial Life-Guard, Translated trom the Original 
German. 

This work has excited an extraordinary degree 
of interest on the continent, and has been sup- 
pressed by order of the Prussian Government. 





LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

Just published, under the Superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
price 4s. 6d. cloth, or in two Parts, 2s. each, 

INSECT MISCELLANIES. This Vo- 

lume, in connexion with INSECT ARCHITEC- 

TURE and INSECT TRANSFORMATIONS, 

forms a complete work on ENTOMOLOGY, com- 

prising the most interesting and important facts of 
that branch of Natural History, derived either 
from the personal observations of the Author, or 
the statements of the most valuable authorities. 

The three Volumes are illustrated with above Four 

Hundred Wood-Cuts, and ** Insect Miscellanies”’ 

contains a full Index of the subjects treated, and 

of genera and species. 
London : CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall Mall East. 








NEW and POPULAR VOYAGES and 
TRAVELS, NOVELS, TALES, and HISTO. 
RIES, Published by WILLIAM Kipp, 228, Re- 
gent Street; and sold by JAMES GILBERT, 5], 
Paternoster Row. , 


By the Author of “‘ Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic 
Ocean,” 


RANULPH DE ROHAIS. A Romance 


of the Twelfth Century. In 3% vols. post. Svo. 

‘To the gentler sex we can promise much, in 
these interesting volumes, that will call forth both 
their sympathy and admiration.”’—Athenzeum. 

** 4 work of very considerable interest and varied 
talent, very beautifully written, and which cannot 
fail to afford much amusement to every lover of 
romance.’’—Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 

.... ** The interest of the story is very skilfully 
kept up, and the author possesses the happy art of 
chaining the attention of his reader to the end.”— 
Courier. 

Il, 


By the Editor ef the “‘CiusB Book.” 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. a Second Edition of 

THE DOMINIBE’S LEGACY, a Col- 
lection of ‘Tales. 

“These tales deserve a place in every library,”— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“We hail with great satisfaction the reward of 
genuine merit, in a second edition of these very 
characteristic and interesting tales,”’—Lit, Gaz. 





On the Ist of November will be published, price 12s. 
in full gilt binding, elegantly embossed, 
I 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING for 
1832. The present volume of this old-established 
and favourite Annual contains some of the most 
exquisite Embellishments that have ever appeared 
from the burines of our first Engravers, executed 
from celebrated Paintings by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Stothard, Richter, Wood, Purser, Westall, 
and other eminent Artists; while its carefully-se- 
lected Literature sustains that high character of su- 
perior excellence fur which this Annual has ever 
been distinguished. 

India Proofs of the Plates before the writing, 
3ls. 6d.; India, after the letters, 2ls.; Plain 
Proofs, lds. 

*,* A very few sets of FRIENDSHIP’S OF- 
FERING, from its commencement in 1824, have 
just been completedin nine volumes, price 5/, 10s. 
uniformly done up in the improved binding. 


IT. 


At the same time will be published, price 12s. ele- 
gantly bound in morocco, uniquely embossed 
and gilt, 

THE COMIC OFFERING; or, 

LADY’S MELANGE of LITERARY MIRTH, 

for 1832. Edited by Miss L. H. SHERIDAN, and 

embellished with upwards of Sixty original and 
most humorous Designs by various Comic Artists, 
with a variety of facetious contributions by the 
principal Female and other eminent Writers of the 
day. 

ar A few copies may be had of the COMIC 
OFFERING for 183!, price 12s. bound as above. 


Ill. 


On the Istof November will be published, price ]4s. 
handsomely bound in morocco, 


THE CONTINENTAL ANNUAL 
for 18382, illustrated in the first style of the art from 
Drawings by SAMUEL PROUT, F.S.A., and uni- 
form in size with his LANDSCAPE ANNUAL of 
1830 and 31. ‘The Literary Department, under the 
superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM KENNEDY, 
will embrace a series of Romantic Tales, which, 
while they gratify the reader’s imagination, will, at 
the same time, illustrate the Picturesque Repre- 
sentations of the celebrated Artist, 


A few copies will be printed on royal 8vo. with 
India Proofs, price 24s. bound in morocco. 


*,* A limited number of Proof Impressions of 
the Plates will be printed on large paper for illus- 
trating Continental Works, and for Collectors of 
fine Engravings,&c. Price, on India Paper before 
the writing, 3ls. 6d.; after the writing, 20s. ; plain 
Proofs, 18s. in a Portfolio. 

Specimens and Prospectuses of these three An- 
nuals may be had of the Publishers, 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Corvhill. 


REFORM ! 


“The Lord Chancellor poured forth some strains 
of eloquence, in defence of the Bill, overpowering, 
matchless, and immortal.”’—Times, Oct. 10, 183). 


Harding’s Genuine Corrected Edition, Verbatim, 
Price 6d. 

The SPEECH of Ld. BROUGHAM, 
Lord High Chancellor of England, delivered in the 
House of Lords, October 7, 1831, on the Second 
Reading of the English REFORM BILL, to which 
is added, FARL GREY’S REPLY, and a List of 
the Majority and Minority. Second Edition, Cor- 
rected and Revised by ‘‘ The Times,” and other 
Daily Papers, by W. Harding, late Reporter to 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 

London: Published by W. HARDING, 3, Pater- 
noster Row ; EFFINGHAM WILSON; SHERWOOD 
and Co.; STRANGE, 2], and STEILL, 20, Pater- 
noster Row; BERGER, Holywell Street, Strand ; 
and sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen.—The 
Trade supplied on very Moderate Terms, and with 
Show Bills. 

London: Printed for JAMES COCHRANE 
and Co., Waterloo Place. Published by F. C. 
WESTLEY, 165, Strand. Sold by Strange, 21, 
Paternoster Row ; G. Purkess, 61, Wardour Street ; 
and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 

G, Dayidson, Printer, Serle’s Place, Carey Street, 
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